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closed. ‘To know what we like we have to know some of 
these principles. They alone give us a right to admire, 
and the powers of admiration. We might use the same 
idea for illustration in religion. Freedom of opinion 
does not mean absence of knowledge. It is not sure that 
every one has a right to his opinion. Few people can 
show their passports in every country of truth they 
travel in. We know what we think. But do we? When 
there comes the man who does know what he thinks, a 
good many people realize that they never really knew 
what they thought before. He reveals new stretches of 
vision, and he reveals them to themselves. The only 
way to be sure we know what we think is to take the 
guidance of the greatest thinking the world has known, 
to look through the lenses of thought, and to discipline 
the powers of thinking. ‘Trying to know what we think 
shows how hard the attainment is. It is the antidote 
to bigotry. 
s 


OnE of the characteristic events in the life of a multi- 
millionaire, who lately left all he had, was that, on trav- 
elling abroad with his family, he heard in a Berlin hotel 
a stock-ticker, and became absorbed in its moving-picture 
show of things financial in America. His family con- 
tinued their journey, but the capitalist was not to be 
seduced from his one pleasure in life. Nothing of what 
was glorious and beautiful and interesting had any 
attractions for him: he was in the grip of Mammon, 
the. god of riches, whose sway has become more uni- 
versal than that of any religion. We can imagine that 
his setting forth to see another world was his attempt 
to break away from his captor. But the habit of years 
was too much for him. It fatalized the rest of his career. 
Where his heart was, there was his treasure. Its passion 
had welded an inner cage from which the farthest journey 
could not deliver him. The prime justification of an 


education is not its vocational value, but its service in - 


providing deliverance from what thus binds men hand 
and foot, and blinds them to the world in which they 
live. The man who has this secret of freedom in his 
heart can never quite sell his soul. There will always 
be for him the possibility of travel, the charm of other 
skies and times. That this very millionaire left a will 
which provides twenty-five millions for a medical school, 
is his testimonial to the greatest worth in the world; 
and it shows that Mammon cannot keep the whole of 
any man. 
: & 


Tuart perfectly respectable employments become some- 
what less than respectable is due to the persons, either 
unscrupulous or unpossessed of scruples, whose tricky 
ways and slippery methods have become indissolubly 
associated with such employments. ‘There is, for instance, 
no more honorable calling than that of an agent for books, 
but the book-agent, for various reasons, has come to 
be an undesirable visitor, and his business an undesirable 
business to enter into. Particularly forbidding is such 
a calling when it involves insidious deception, and skilful 
playing upon the natural humanities in such a way as to 
gain profit through their manipulation. We hear, from 
time to time, of systematic fraudulency, in which people 
of high character or name become more or less uncon- 
sciously involved. A man of some prominence is ap- 
proached by a gentleman of good address who wishes his 
biography for a forthcoming publication of importance, 
and is assured that the contribution desired has nothing 
to do with his subscribing to the work. But if he does 
not subscribe, his valued biographical material suddenly 
loses value and is never used. Victims to similar methods 
of more flagrant degree naturally -do not expose «the 
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criminals who have given themselves into their hands 
by their clumsy pretence and deception, because they 
dread to have their private affairs dragged into public 
view, and have not time or strength to carry through the 
prosecution that they feel at the same time is a public 
duty. So rascals escape, of low and high degree, who 
richly merit exposure. Now and then cases get into the 
courts; but by far the greater number never reach that 
stage. A worse feature of these ways that are dark is 
that persons allow themselves to get into complicity 
with illicit trade who would not do so if they knew its 
character; 
and eyes no longer single. 


A LEADING theatrical manager has stated that Shake- 
speare has done well in America lately only on occa- 
sions when some actor has said farewell to him. ‘People 
go to see Shakespeare in America these days not because 
they want to, but because they think they ought.” 
With this judgment is coupled the announcement that 
the tendency of the stage is, owing to the influence of danc- 
ing and the moving-picture shows, toward strong quick 
scenes,—plays with succession of scenes quickly over. 
That the stage will still compete successfully with the mov- 
ing-picture plays is indicated by this change. It will have 
the rapid movement, the briskness, of the moving picture, 
with the added advantage of real people and real voices. 
“Real people and real voices,’—that is the essential 
thing. Nothing can take the place of life, not the cleverest 
imitation of it, not the most engaging simulation of it. 
It is this fact that gives hope in many directions. The 
perfect mechanical reproduction of singing or instrumental 
music has one fatal defect,—its perfection is fixed. It 
will always be just that reproduction and no other. It 
can be repeated indefinitely, but never in infinite repeti- 
tion be another thing. Life does both. It can bring the 
technique and still be creative. The death of preaching 
has been successively prophesied with the advent of the 
newspaper, the telephone, the talking-machine. But, 
while human nature is human, people will seek preaching, 
the vital conveyance of truth and inspiration. They will 
seek it less because they think they ought than because 
they cannot help wanting it; and the little boy who, 
after hearing story-books read for a time, said, “I’m tired 
of these story-books; let’s go back to Shakespeare’ was 
a prophet of what will happen in the matter of preaching 
as well as with Shakespeare. 


The Greatest Kindness in the World. 


It will not seem kindness when we define it. It never 
does seem kindness to people who ought to exercise it. 
In fact, it seems the exact opposite of kindness. We 
cannot bear to endure it ourselves, and when we have to 
endure it, it is under protest and sometimes with rebel- 
lion and bitterness. When it is ahead of those we care 
for, we try to ward it off and devise substitutes for it. 
As we look over the world and see how universal it is, 
and how often terrible, we find it hard to answer those 
who say that the world must be made over and this neces- 
sity taken out of the world. The indictments of our 
social and economic structure are based less upon the 
remediable and wrong elements than upon this essential 
and unchangeable necessity. The chief change involved 
in the radical changes commended is the change from a 
condition where hardship is the inevitable condition of 
progress to a condition in which hardness has become 
expurgated. Yet, we repeat, the greatest kindness in 
the world is to let hardness stand, the fundamental good 
fortune of existence, and never to let the effort to abolish 


and, still worse; instincts become dulled, 
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hardnesses that ought not to stand lead us to the soft peril 
of taking away the hardness that it is good to have. 

The love of God has no more exacting test than that 
it can be severe and yet be love. Not severevin a cruel 
and vindictive way, not severe in any such way as some 
old creeds express it, but severe in the way the best kind- 
ness has to be. ‘Those who have had it their mission to 
purge religious belief from hate and cruelty, have it still 
their duty to preserve religious belief from cruel and mis- 
leading softness and weakness. They may take for the 
pattern of what they ought to keep in their religion the 
counsel that parents take to heart in the training of 
children. They must protect them from harmful influ- 
ences. They must guard them from too heavy strain. 
They must give them the atmosphere in which childhood 
can best get the benefit of childhood. But with all this 
they must keep a real discipline, and see to it that privi- 
lege and opportunity is not preventive and denial of the 
best privilege and opportunity in life. This best privilege 
is growth and development, training and strengthening. 
It cannot be had without real hardship, the entire thing, 
with no Ariadne’s thread to it, real risk with all the alter- 
natives and strains of risk. ‘The parent who fondly thinks 
he can shield his child from trouble, and tries to do so, 
and prepares things so that the strains others suffer, that 
he himself may have suffered, shall not afflict his offspring, 
is indulging a delusion, and he is trying to do the worst 
thing for the child that could possibly be done. It is a 
commonplace truth, yet very wise people are all the time 
trying to evade it. This is what makes it the best thing 
in the world for a boy, and it is coming to be seen that it 
is often good for the same reason for a girl, to get out of 
the home and fend for himself, and take life honestly on 
his own hands and with his own abilities. At a certain 
age, which varies according to circumstances, home is 
a Paradise which it is human nature’s salvation to be 
expelled from, or somehow to be got away from. The 
better the home, the more likely it is to be good to get 
away from it. That college so often fails to do all that 
could be expected is due to the fact that college is so 
often artificially protected by an income or allowance, 
ot knowledge that ultimate consequences can always be 
escaped. The trial is not real, and so men often fail to 
find themselves long after the normal time for discovery, 
because they have not been left to do it. 

The best favoritism a man can show, and ever does 
show to a young man in whom he is specially interested, 
is not to let him have any special interest, to put him 
down in the dirt and toil, and try him out. The full 
allowance of hardship is what, theoretically, a young man 
wants, but he seldom wants it long; and, when he con- 
cludes he will not take it, his failure is made. ‘The real 
kindness is to give him the chance, and just this kind of 
a chance. If he makes good, the merit is estimated in 
terms of what he underwent, of the hardship more than 
of the reward. This is what in truth changes a mere 
person into a real man; and nothing else will do it. 

When it comes to life, we forget all this. We rush to 
a reform that promises to abolish all poverty when a 
good deal of it is the only way to teach some people how 
to abolish it. Socialistic schemes are alluring mostly for 
the reason that underneath their economic structure 
there is the covert expectation that by arranging the 
machinery everything will go on smoothly, and all hard- 
ship be transferred to such heavenly realms that it will 
lose all right to the name. Already the power is gained 
by organization to force from men as much for the unde- 
serving as for the deserving, as much for the slow work- 
man and stupid as for the quick and bright one, and it 
goes so far that the better workman is punished, and 
severely punished, if he goes ahead of the mark estab- 
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lished by an average in which there is a preponderant 
inability. 

It remains for religion to invent new ways to put its 
familiar lesson of tribulation as an attainment of the 
greatest blessing, of the greatest blessing as only won 
through self-subjection to suffering, in ways that will 
carry into it the confirmation of experience, and give it 
the force of indisputable and proper fact. We apologize 
too much for God in this matter. We try to explain and 
defend, when we should simply understand. Just as 
truly as the gods put a steep hill between men and virtue, 
and made it rough and stony, to Hesiod’s thinking, so 
God puts the greatest, kindness in the world in the form 
of earning and winning and attaining. We shall be still 
kept at it in every imaginable heaven. Not tiresomely, 
because all labor has alternations of rest, but inspiringly 
and vitally. Any other arrangement would send the 
angels tumbling down to the foot of the hill as certainly 
as any devil could fling them there. There is no con- 
demnation more pitiful, and more open to all but the 
condemned, than that of the man who has stopped strik- 
ing with his twelve. And heaven would be no better 
if it were not dynamic. Its top is not one of attainment, 
but of vision; and, as the man who climbs a mountain 
sees a wider world, and goes down to find it, so heaven 
will be the sight of glorious possibility, never the stopping 
it. So the greatest kindness any one can do in this world 
is to show those who shrink from the pain of it that the 
hurt is always convertible into good, and that the good 
won through pain is sweeter than any good known or 
imaginable. 


The Peace of God. 


We know what the peace of nature is. We have felt 
its deep tranquil pulses beating in our very souls. It is 
something more than the cheery tranquillity and sense of 
well-being that comes with breezy mornings when the 
clouds sail high, the birds sing loud and clear, and all the 
world sparkles and shimmers under the light of a new day. 
There are times of deep quietude, sending a fulness of life 
which is not excitement, but the perfection of rest and 
contentment. ‘The sky broods softly, lovingly over the 
awakening earth. Humanity seems to partake of the 
blessing that makes the heavens stoop so caressingly above 
the young things of creation. 

George Herbert embodied it in his hymn,— 


“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.” 


A kindred peace of soul seems to come at times to those 
who strive to live near God, and are open to the indwelling 
of his spirit. ‘To those who know not this peace it seems 
foolishness, fantasy, the work of the imagination; but 
even such an one may feel at moments the presence of a 
deep, quieting emotion, as if an angel had brushed the 
soul with the tip of its wing. 

For one brief moment the terrors and agitations of the 
world are shut out. We are no longer petty beings, given 
up to worries and vexations of spirit. We have breathed in 
Elysium, and, could the mood but last and become perpetu- 
ated, no vision of a material heaven could equal the per- 
fection and fulness of this life in God. Stevenson has 
some beautiful passages on the brief visitations of this 
temper, when every discord is hushed, every anxiety abol- 
ished, and a, vivid perception of what life really means 
throngs in upon the soul. 

We may be helped to this mood by those who have been 
steeped in it and have uttered some pregnant word that 
thrills through us like a throb of exquisite music. Poets 
and prophets have this power. Wonder, love, mystery, 
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and beauty are with us always in some form, only we get 
dull and callous. We need a new surprising thought to 
awaken us, or an old one that flashes new meaning. We 
need some higher soul than our own to say to us, Look up. 

The Bible is first among those influences that shed a 
balm into the spirit. It seems sanctified by influences 
that have impregnated no other book through the ages. 
The comfort, the rest, the cheer it has imparted to genera- 
tions of believers have in a manner been shed back upon 
its pages so that we find, in a little text of special import 
to all the needy and suffering, a peace that has the effect 
of a benediction. It is known to most of us mainly by 
these pertinent, significant passages that have a special 
bearing on man’s dependence on God, and the help that 
comes in mysterious ways to those who earnestly seek 
for aid. What lies between these texts is mainly negli- 
gible to the most of us. The gems we gather; the less 
precious setting, that has no special bearing on our inward 
state, we pass by. Words fitly chosen are these brief, pre- 
cious texts, like apples of gold in pictures of silver. They 
are deeply inwrought with our religious life, and have had 
a prodigious influence in bringing to myriads of souls the 
peace the world cannot give nor take away. 

We need always to be reminded, thrilled, startled awake 
from our dull lethargy,—reminded that we, too, can rise 
above the warring elements of human nature and the 
turmoil of the world into a region where we may rest in 
the peace of God and the sunlight of his benediction. We 
can judge from the best and purest and holiest people we 
have known of the exalted and clarified nature that is 
almost sinless. In that state small distinctions pass away, 
_ and an all-embracing love is a sign of the indwelling spirit 
of peace. The higher we get, the less we notice dividing 
lines and shades of difference, until in heaven, we are told, 
there is no temple, no formal religion, because of the divine- 
ness that pervades and fills it. 


There are natures so filled with the peace of God they. 


seem fit for translation without passing through the change 
of death. Undoubtedly there are such among other than 
those of the Christian faith,—so filled with the God-con- 
sciousness that names and systems do not signify. Jesus, 
for their great love, would have greeted such of his time, of 
whatever race or color, as he greeted Nathanael, having 
discerned his nature afar off when he sat under the fig-tree, 
and pronounced him an Israelite without guile. 

He had the perfect divination, that recognizes instantly 
its brother. We hear no more of Nathanael, nor do we 
need to hear more. His nature to its inmost depths is 
revealed to us by the divine discerner of spirits. In less 
perfectly spiritualized natures the peace of God may come 
in rare intervals in earnest prayer or deep meditation. 
Is it not true that in our deepest consciousness we must 
seek the Lord our God? that by neglect and indifference, 
even though we may believe there is a God, he seems 
to escape from our life, to leave us cold, until we are en- 
crusted with the cares and interests of the world, and only 
some great loss or misfortune, some unexpected blow that 
kills our sense of security and well-being, can awake us to 
the needs of the neglected and impoverished soul? 

We can shrink and wither spiritually just as we do men- 
tally and morally. When we lose the key to the higher 
life, God whispers to us a secret, he gives us a talisman. 
We forget the secret, we lose the talisman. We grow dull 
on the higher sides of our nature. We perhaps scoff at things 
sacred. We drink at many brackish springs. We eat of 
much forbidden fruit. We rush from one excitement to 
another, and laugh loudly and long, and jest with all who 
will join us in “‘the good time’’; but still there is a hunger 
and a longing. We accuse fate. We say the world was 
made on a bad and imperfect plan; that man is a poor 
creature, buffeted by all the winds of destiny and finally 
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doomed to annihilation. Still there is the hunger and the 
longing for the peace of God,—the only thing that can 
lay blue devils and quench despair. 

Then how blessed if we are pressed to our knees and 
find the divine arms of mercy and love close about us and 
all the bitterness of life washed away in tears of remorse 
and repentance, that soften the hard heart and show us 
there is no true peace but the peace of God. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Special Commissions. 


At the annual meeting of the Association on May 26 
the president was authorized and instructed to appoint 
no less than four special commissions. Each of these com- 
missions is to be intrusted with an important subject 
of investigation, and each is expected to report at or 
before the annual meeting in May, 1915. I have given 
careful and deliberate thought to the selection of the 
members of these commissions, and I am grateful for the 
hearty spirit with which distinguished members of our 
fellowship have responded to my request for their co-op- 
eration, and for their willingness to give of their time, 
their judgment, and their experience to the service of 
our cause. 

I. I was first charged to appoint a commission of 
three ‘‘to investigate our methods of church accounting 
and book-keeping,” and to report on “the best and 
simplest methods of keeping the accounts of churches 
and church organizations” and on “the methods of 
raising funds for current and special purposes.” 
commission will consist of Prof. Henry Wilder Foote, 
Prof. William Morse Cole, and Mr. Walter H. Clarke. 
Prof. Foote has served two parishes in the South and 
West, has been for several years the secretary of the 
Church Extension Department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and is now assistant professor of 
Preaching and Parish Administration in the Harvard 
Divinity School. Prof. Cole is assistant professor of 
Accounting in the School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University, and the treasurer of the First Parish 
in Cambridge. Mr. Clarke is in the auditing depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company, and the treasurer 
of the church in Schenectady. All three are conspicu- 
ously able to deal with the investigation intrusted to 
them, and their recommendations will carry weight in 
our churches. 

Il. I was next charged to appoint a commission, ‘‘to 
consist of both ministers and laymen, to consider and 
report upon the possible improvement of the methods 
of hearing candidates in our churches and selecting min- 
isters for vacant pulpits.”” This commission will con- 
sist of Edwin M. Slocombe of Worcester; Charles W. 
Ames of St. Paul, Minn.; Edward Hale of Chestnut 
Hill; Henry T. Secrist of Meadville, Pa.; Norman L. 
Bassett of Augusta, Me.; Frederick H. Kent of Ottawa, 
Can.; Miss Anna M. Bancroft of Hopedale; Robert F. 
Leavens of Fitchburg; and Harry Lutz of Newton. ‘These 
ladies and gentlemen have had experience in dealing with 
the perplexing and hampering conditions for which it is 
hoped that the commission can find some remedies. 
They represent the points of view both of self-respecting 
ministers and of responsible parish committees. 

III. I was next instructed to appoint a, special com- 
mission, ‘‘consisting of representatives of the Association, 
of the General Conference, of the theological schools, of 
the Ministerial Union, and of the churches at large, to 
consider and report upon the ways of recruiting the 
ministry.” I have invited the following ladies and 
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gentlemen to serve on this commission, and favorable 
replies have been received from all but two, who have 
not yet been heard from: Earl M. Wilbur of Berkeley, 
Cal.; William W. Fenn of Cambridge; ,Cyrus W. Heizer 
of Ithaca, N.Y.; Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y.; 
John H. Dietrich of Spokane, Wash.; George Kent of 


‘New Orleans, La.; Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury; 


William I. Lawrance and Sydney B. Snow of Boston; 
and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of Meadville, Pa. Dr. 
Wilbur is the president of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry; Dean Fenn represents the Harvard 
Divinity School; Mr. Boynton is the chairman of the 
Committee on Instruction of the Trustees of the Mead- 
ville Theological School; Mrs. Spencer is the Hackley 
Professor; Mr. Arnold is the secretary of the Minis- 
terial Union; Mr. Lawrance is the secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the Association; 
Mr. Snow is a member of the Council of the General 
Conference; Mr. Heizer,\Mr. Dietrich, and-Mr. Kent 
represent the experience of parish ministers in parts of 
the country where our churches are few and isolated. 
The report of such a judicious and experienced com- 
mission ought to suggest practicable ways and means 
of solving our most urgent denominational problem. 

IV. Finally, I was instructed to appoint a commis- 
sion of ten persons ‘‘to report on the possibility and ad- 
visability of adopting a name more expressive of the 
actual purpose of our denomination than the name ‘Uni- 
tarian.’”’ ‘This important commission will be composed 
of Charles W. Eliot of Cambridge, president of the Gen- 
eral Conference; Augustus M. Lord of Providence, for- 
merly president of the Ministers’ Institute; William H. 
Carruth of Palo Alto, Cal., formerly president of the 
Missouri Valley Conference; Miss Emma C. Low of 
Brooklyn, formerly president of the Women’s Alliance; 
William Kent, formerly of Chicago, now a member of 
Congress from California; Samuel M. Crothers of 
Cambridge, the mover of the resolution; Minot Simons 
of Cleveland, chairman of the Council of the General 
Conference; Marcus P. Knowlton of Springfield, formerly 
Chief Justice of the Supremie Court of: Massachusetts; 
Sanford Bates, president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union; and Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the Association. 
Several gentlemen to whom I made application felt 
obliged to decline to serve. 

It will be at once perceived that this is a thoroughly 
representative commission. It represents all parts of 
the country, all types of mind in our body, our various 
official organizations, and the best character and wisdom 
of our communion. Some are veterans in the service 
of our cause, and others belong to the younger genera- 
tions. While different points of view are represented, 
I have consciously and intentionally made this commis- 
sion to consist chiefly of persons who have privately or 
publicly expressed their interest and sympathy in the 
proposal to discover ‘“‘a name more expressive of the 
actual purpose of our denomination than the name ‘ Uni- 
tarian.’”” I am not, indeed, acquainted with the pre- 
disposition of several of the members, knowing only that 
they will approach this subject with the desire to recom- 
mend whatever may appear to be just, expedient, and 
wise; but, so far as | am aware of the predilections of 
these ladies and gentlemen, I believe that most of them 
are in sympathy with the ideas expressed by the secre- 
tary of the Association in his Annual Report. I have 
adopted this course because it is well known that I have 
some decided opinions of my own about this proposal, 
and that, while my mind is open to any judicious sug- 
gestion or recommendation, I cannot now be counted 
_ among those who see any adequate reason for troubling 
ourselves with such a discussion. At the proper time 
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and place I"shall doubtless have opportunity to express 
my views on this subject. In the mean while, as I do 
not wish my own convictions or prejudices to count for 
more than their just influence, I have intentionally made 
the majority of the commission to consist of persons 
who are believed to favor a course of action which 
does not at this time; command my own sympathy or 
support. SAMUEL A. ELtIor. 


Current Topics. 


THE first definite result of the policy of the national 
administration toward Mexico was accomplished on 
July 15, when Victoriano Huerta, since the assassination 
of Francisco I. Madero dictator in the capital of the re- 
public, resigned the provisional presidency and was suc- 
ceeded immediately by Francisco Carbajal. The with- 
drawal of Huerta, who sailed for Europe from Puerto, 
Mexico, last Sunday, with his family and some of his 
friends, was the first step in carrying out the agreement 
reached under the mediatory auspices of the envoys of 
Chile, Argentina, and Brazil at Niagara Falls a few days’ 
ago. In his message to the Mexican congress, in which 
he announced his resignation, the dictator made several 
bitter references to the United States. After referring 
to the “death blows” which he asserted had been dealt 
by his government to the “‘unjust power,’ Huerta added, 
“Later on stronger workers will come, using implements 
that undoubtedly will end that power which has done 
so much harm and committed so many outrages on this 


continent.” 
pd 


THE outcome of the next act in the drama which is 
being enacted in the city of Mexico City is causing 
anxiety in Washington and is attracting interest through- 
out the world. It is understood in Washington that, in 
accordance with the Niagara Falls protocol, Carbajal will 
proceed to hand over the reins of power to the Constitu- 
tionalists, who then will come into peaceful possession of 
the machinery of government throughout the republic, 
with the possible exception of Morelos, which is occupied 
by the recalcitrant Emilio Zapata. It is the manner of 
the actual occupation of the City of Mexico that is the 
basis of uncertainty. It is the wish of the government 
at Washington, not only to avert further fighting in the 
neighboring republic, but to obtain from the Constitu- 
tionalist commanders full guarantees that the lives and 
property of Federal adherents shall be respected by the 
incoming authority. These pledges, however, were not 
forthcoming at the beginning of the week, and it 
was feared “that Villa intended to carry out his intention 
of giving over the city to slaughter and pillage. 


Js 


In the mean while, developments on the Caribbean Sea 
are stirring the United States to naval and diplomatic 
activity of an extraordinary scope. In the adjoining 
republics of Hayti and Santo Domingo the chronic revo- 
lutionary activities have reached a stage wherein foreign 
governments are taking a lively interest in behalf of their 
nationals, who are creditors of the unquiet states. Im- 
pressed by foreign demands for action, the administration 
at Washington already has despatched a dozen ships to 
waters adjacent to the island, and the naval forces at 
Guantanamo are being augmented materially with a 
view to the possibility of a naval demonstration to restore 
order in both Hayti and Santo Domingo. ‘The interest 
of the United States in the situation at Port-au-Prince 
is based upon the proposal by Germany that joint action 
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be taken to prevent further disorder and depreciation of 
property. Such joint action the United States, in accord- 
ance with its time-honored policy, is not willing to en- 
courage. In Santo Domingo the United States has been 
administering the national finances and paying the foreign 
creditors since 1906, and the present disorders have re- 
duced the revenues to the vanishing point. 


vs 


THERE is a distinct feeling in London, Berlin, and Paris 
that the situation in Hayti and Santo Domingo requires 
drastic action to conserve foreign interests. Informal 
pressure is said to be exerted in Washington from Euro- 
pean sources to bring about the application of force by 
the United States, under the understood provisions of 
the Monroe Doctrine, to restore peace on the disturbed 
island, which is one of the richest and most productive 
in the world, but has been reduced to a deplorable con- 
dition by the chronic outbreaks of revolutions. Although 
the situation has not yet been put in concrete form, Ger- 
many is understood to have conveyed to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington its view that, unless the United 
States consents to assume the part of policeman, then 
Germany ought to be permitted to take adequate measures 
for the protection of the interests of its nationals. Hence 
the diplomatic and naval activities which the United 
States is developing in the waters of Hayti and Santo 
Domingo. P 


AFTER energetic but unavailing protests against the 
operations of some phases of the new tariff law, which 
French public men and exporters have been denouncing 
as inquisitorial, the French Republic last week definitely 
decided to take part officially in the Panama-Pacifie Ex- 
position next year, and appropriated the sum of $400,000 
for the purpose of a government exhibit. The attitude 
of the French government brings into sharp contrast 
the refusal of Great Britain and Germany to take part 
in the great event at San Francisco, which will signalize 
the opening of the Panama Canal, presumably upon the 
ground that grave injustice to the rest of the world was 
worked by America in the original law for the govern- 
ment of the canal, which provided for the exemption of 
American coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls. 
In France the plan for government participation in the 
Exposition was opposed with determination by a con- 
siderable group of financial interests, who have been ad- 
vancing the charge that some of the tariff regulations for 
a scrutiny upon the import trade into the United States 
imposed unfair burdens upon French commerce, and re- 
flected unpleasantly upon French commercial honor. 
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WHILE the two houses of Parliament are struggling 
with the Home Rule Bill in its amendment phase, reports 
from Ulster indicate that the tension brought about 
by the Irish problem is by no means abating. The 
Ulster Volunteers, who now number more than 100,000 
men, are keeping up their organization and the work 
of training with an enthusiasm which the government 
at Westminster regards with apprehension. At the same 
time a somewhat larger Nationalist force is hurrying 
its organization to completion, and cargoes of arms are 
being landed in Ireland for both sides, despite a rigorous 
prohibition of such activities and the vigilance of the 
naval patrol, which is on duty in Irish waters to prevent 
“gun-running.”” The House of Lords, on July 14, sent 
the Home Rule back to the Commons so amended as 
to amount practically to its rejection, in the opinion of 
Lord Morley, the government leader in the chamber. 
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THE vigorous prosecution of participants in corrupt 
practices in connection with the purchase of supplies for 
the navy is being pushed indefatigably by the new govern- 
ment in Japan. Several high officials of shipbuilding 
companies were sentenced last week to terms ranging 
from two years’ to eighteen months’ imprisonment. The 
specific charge in these cases was the forgery of documents, 
the bribery of naval officials, and the employment of other 
improper influences in the allotment of contracts. Among 
the four men convicted and sentenced to imprisonment 
on July 18 was Vice-Admiral-Matsuo, retired, who took 
an effective, although not a dominant, part in the naval 
operations in the war with Russia. Among the recent 
convictions were those of several foreigners, including 
newspaper correspondents and representatives of Euro- 
pean corporations, who had taken part in the gigantic 
conspiracy which the previous administration at Tokio 
unearthed, and which the liberal Okuma ministry is 
ferreting out to its utmost ramifications. 


Brevities. 


A Methodist preacher wishes to know how a man can 
support a sealskin wife on a muskrat salary. 


If any work is a curse to the worker, there is something 
wrong about the work; but, if any worker is averse to 
work of any kind, then there is something wrong about 
the worker. 


It is the testimony of well-qualified students of social 
problems that the major portion of juvenile delinquencies, 
and adult offences as well, flow from the suppressions or 
perversions of the “play instinct” inherent in all human 
nature. The phrase ‘‘the criminal type’ should no 
longer be used. Wickedness is energy lacking a proper 


“outlet for its exercise. 


The exquisite moist odors of certain blossoms of 
swamp-growing shrubs suggest the delicate processes 
which are going on within, the result of a vital and subtle 
chemistry in the floral recesses of the plant’s hidden 
life; but who can tell why these wild fragrances convey 
to the mind certain mental and poetic associations, which 
are indescribable and remain indelible in the memory? 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Unitarian Name. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A recent letter in the Register refers to a tract on 
“The Unity of the Spirit,” published by the American 
Unitarian Association, in which I explain that the Uni- 
tarian name was probably first used about three hundred 
and fifty years ago, but the writer of the letter forgets 
to quote my statement that this occurred in Hungary. 

An edict by the national Diet secured toleration for 
all the reformed churches and encouraged a spirit of 
fellowship. The advocates of this fellowship between 
all these churches were called “Uniti” or “ Unitarii,” 
or, in English, “Unionists.” But a few years later the 
more conservative churches. refused to continue this 
fellowship, just as the conservative ministers in New 
England, a century ago, refused to exchange pulpits 
with the progressives. In Hungary the progressives re- 
tained the Unitarian name, because they alone main- 
tained the principle of undogmatic fellowship, in con- 
trast with the insistence by the conservatives that belief 
in certain dogmas must be a condition of Christian 
fellowship. 


- 
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Channing and the other liberal leaders in New England 
objected at first to the Unitarian name because the 
Calvinist Congregationalists who gave it to them meant 
by it “anti-trinitarian,” supposing that the Jiberals denied 
the dogma of the Trinity. But the progressives really 
cared very little for any such dogmatic question, and 
they preferred to be known as liberal Christians, be- 
cause they favored the broadest liberty with regard 
to creeds. As Chadwick says in his life of Channing 
(p. 154), “it was of the very essence of the liberal move- 
ment to emphasize the ethical and spiritual and treat 
theological dogmas as negligible quantities.’”’ Dr. 
Frothingham, minister of the First Church in Boston, 
wrote in 1835, that “Unitarianism has made more 
account of the religious sentiment than of theological 
opinions” (‘‘Boston Unitarianism,” p. 67). In fact, the 
chief complaint of the conservatives against the liberals 
was not that the latter preached heresies, but that they 
were silent about dogmatic questions, so that their con- 
gregations gradually sympathized with liberalism. Conse- 
quently, a common charge of the Calvinists against the 
liberal ministers was that “they hid their heresies and 
stole their churches’; for the Calvinists, in their fanati- 
cal zeal for dogmas, could not understand how honest 
and religious men could be so silent about dogmas; and 
therefore they attributed this silence to deliberate 
trickery. 

This undogmatic spirit was, and still is, the generally 
recognized meaning of “liberalism.” What Channing 
said of Christianity, that it “‘is a spirit rather than a 
rigid doctrine,”’ he would likewise say of liberalism. And 
therefore, because this was then our most distinctive Uni- 
tarian principle, he and the other liberals of his time were 
certainly justified, as we feel justified to-day, in keeping 
the Unitarian name as implying the belief in “the unity 
of the spirit,” —just as the Hungarians kept it. 

In a sketch of our denominational history, the late 
Dr. Joseph Henry Allen, lecturer on church history in 
the Harvard School, describes the awaking of our Uni- 
tarian churches to a new life after the storm and stress 
of the Civil War, when under the magnetic leadership of 
Dr. Bellows our first National Conference met in New 
York City. He speaks of Dr. Bellows’s ‘“‘ardent confi- 
dence that our form of faith would give the type of the 
American religion of the future.” ‘It must not signify, 
—it must not even hint,—a-creed. Spiritual affinity and 
willingness to unite in the common work must be the 
only test. No lines of doctrine should be drawn to rule 
out any honest and willing mind. All should be em- 
braced in that Unitarianism which is the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace” (“Modern Unitarianism,” 
Lippincott, 1886, pp. 41-42). A glorious prophecy, 
already near complete fulfilment here in New England, 
where all Protestant denominations are fraternizing as 
never before and dogmatic differences are forgotten in 
accepting the undogmatic Christianity which Channing 
and many others faithfully taught. 

Copious quotations might be given from the books of 
such men as President Schurman of Cornell, President 
King of Oberlin, President Hyde of Bowdoin, Prof. Hall 
of Union Theological Seminary, the late Dr. Munger of 
New Haven, and Dr. Gordon of Boston, to show how the 
real aim of our Unitarianism has become their aim. 

One of the finest of their memorable sayings is a sen- 
tence of Dr. Gordon’s, which seems to me to express the 
very heart of our Unitarianism: “I recognize a reality 
deeper than all words, which the Trinitarian may ignore 
while caressing its symbol, and in the strength of which 
the Unitarian may live though denying its name.” For 
_ the great realities of the heart-life of religion are far more 
: t than any dogmas or words. 
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A few months ago, at a meeting of the “Middlesex 
South Association” of Trinitarian Congregational minis- 
ters, to which the Unitarian ministers of South Middlesex 
County were invited and many came, I took great pleasure 
in quoting these words of Dr. Gordon, and saying, “‘ You, 
brethren of the other wing of Congregationalism, are 
rapidly becoming Unitarianized,” that is, are becoming 
undogmatic in your fellowship and are excepting Chan- 
ning’s teaching that “‘ Christianity is a spirit rather than a 
rigid doctrine.” 

We, Unitarians, are Congregationalists in the original 
meaning of the word and have a legal right to the name. 
Some of our parishes are lawfully known as “‘the First 
Congregational” in this or that town. 

And now, when true Unitarian m is widely accepted 
in other denominations, and soon will be everywhere 
recognized as the advance-guard of Christian progress, 
shall ‘we renounce its name and trail its banner in the 
dust? 

Shall we not rather strive to be more faithful to its 
glorious message and persistently defend it from mis- 
representations, until it wins the allegiance of all true 
Christian hearts? 

I will send to any address the tract on ‘‘The Unity of 
the Spirit.” A pamphlet of forty-four pages, entitled 
“Our Unitarianism,” which discusses various aspects of 
this question, is ‘“‘recommended for Study Classes and 
Post-office Mission work” in the Word and Work for June, 
page 18, and will be sent by Miss Florence Everett, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Fifteen cents for a single copy, 
and twelve cents each copy for a parcel of ten or more 
copies. 

CHARLES A. ALLEN. 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


Timothy and Clover. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Said an old farmer, surveying his wife’s flower-garden, 
“How wonderfully them ’ere posies have bust out, but 
they ain’t half as pooty as a hill of corn wavin’ in the 
wind.” 

There are not many who will agree with the old farmer’s 
point of view, but I must confess to having much sym- 
pathy with him, even from an esthetic attitude. The 
ignorance of city dwellers about crops may pass as an 
accepted sign of superiority to such vulgar knowledge. 
How often I have been asked by urban friends the names 
of the commonest forest trees,—beech, birch, maple, ash, 
oak, chestnut,—all a curious puzzle! They have not 
learned the open inscription on leaf and bark of every 
tree, which you may read as in a book. 

A charming city lady, whose accomplishments were all 
confined to paved streets and small back yards or park 
drives, said to a country friend who was driving her out: 
“Why are you always talking about crops? What do 
you see in crops?” ‘‘Oh, I see everything,” the other 
cheerfully replied. “I see the world’s bread and butter, 
and all the prosperity of the country, all the romance 
and beauty of life, as well. I see the great prairies waving 
with blonde wheat and glistening with the dark green 
banners of the corn. I see the irrigated countries and 
the broad and fertile valleys, and the little narrow field, 
as well, of the poor farmer. I seem to see the whole 
meaning and sustenance of life in what comes from the 
field to the breakfast-tables of the world, and furnishes 
the supper, and fills the mouths of innumerable multi- 
tudes of hungry children. I seem to see it all in a ray of 
sunshine or a drop of rain, or the voice of the wind as it 
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sweeps over the grain-field, whispering of fertility or 
barrenness, abundance or famine.” 

Frank Norris, inghis fine novels, traced the destiny of 
the wheat:crop from the vast golden miles of California 
to the wheat pit of Chicago, and, had he lived, would have 
extended the story to the peasants of a Russian village, 
the ultimate consumer, the real raison d’étre of all this 
ferment in the bosom of the soil.. So the sight of a wheat- 
field or a breadth of corn sets my imagination working 
at the great problems of life and destiny, the great eco- 
nomic and industrial questions of to-day, gives a peep 
into the cupboards and larders of all lands, the interaction 
of the life-stuff of the fields with human thoughts, and all 
the subtilities of the brain. Such problems, in the last 
analysis, come right down to the ground. 

Did grass ever grow before as it has grown this year? 
We read of bursting barns, though we have never seen 
one explode from the weight of its stored riches, but, 
could such a phenomenon occur, it would be almost sure 
to happen this year. There is nothing more wonderful, 
and indeed more beautiful, than our cultivated grasses, 
to which the fragrant pink-tipped clover is allied. None 
of the species of new fodder science has evolved is half 
as delightful as timothy, our old and dear favorite. Can 
any sight be more noble and inspiring than a great field 
of this grass rolling to the base of wood-crowned hills, 
clean, without weeds, strong of stem, and with its long 
flowering tops many feet tall? How the wind plays and 
frolics with it, sheening and damaskeening its surface, as 
it sings a great song of prosperity and the riches of the 
earth! 

I remember long years ago coming over a long, tiresome 
Swiss pass in a jolting diligence, and descending suddenly 
into a little valley hidden away among the vast snowy 
peaks and solemn glaciers. Belts of dark pines and firs 
rose to where the ice had set its seal of death, but in the 


very cup of the deep valley nestled a little farm. Bright- 


streams and waterfalls flashed here and there down the 
steep foot-hills, where vineyards climbed on narrow shelves 
and dizzy footholds of soil. But down, down in the 
depths the sun shone on a little farmstead surrounded by 
orchards of plum and cherry, and a garden bright with 
flowers. Bees were humming round the straw hives, 
and the blackbird was singing as only the European black- 
bird can, carolling in the pure gladness of his heart and 
the summer splendor. There were little haying-fields 
perched on the steep slopes, or wedged between rocks and 
torrents, where young, neatly clad girls, as charming as 
some rural scene on the opera stage, were tossing the 
hay with their deft rakes. 

What pictures memory paints of delicious scenes when 
the odor of new-mown hay is in the air! But our own 
home fields, as we remember them in the early days, are 
the best of all,—the clover waiting, not to be reaped, but 
spilling its fragrance freely as the wind stirs its rosy 
blossoms, while the bobolink, that delightful haunter of 
meadows, silenced all other birds by its braided strand of 
song, so bewitchingly merry and gay,—enough to shame 
a misanthrope into good behavior and love of his kind. 

There are no such fields now as those of our youth. 
Machinery seems to have abolished them, or else age and 
practicality have rubbed the glamour from our eyes. 
Haying-time, though the hardest for the farmer, was the 
best for the child. What joy to frolic in the tumbled 
field, to lie under the great black-cherry-tree, a perfect 
tower of shade, planted in the midst, or under the majes- 
tic maple in the south corner, to watch the mowers and 
the horse-rake neatly turning the long windrows that 
laid the heavy grass.in ridges! Under the great maple, 
snugly tucked in the cool grass, lay the switchel-jug, which 
had wisely taken the place of the one-time whiskey-jug. I 
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wonder if now the hot and thirsty haymakers refresh 
themselves with long draughts of switchel, that concoction 
of ginger, vinegar, molasses, and water. Switchel, well 
shaken, was thought to be not so bad a drink. I notice 
in reading of the Roman emperor Julian that, when going 
to war with the Persians, he carried vinegar instead of 
wine to refresh his soldiers on their marches. So perhaps 
switchel was known and honored even in those far-off 
days. 

How delightful was that particular south corner of the 
field, where the curdy white blossoms of the elderberry 
and the clustered pink blooms of the pride-of-the-meadow 
attracted bees in great numbers, whom it was pleasant to 
watch as they loaded their thighs with yellow pollen and 
flew off to their hives! The butterflies came in large 
numbers, and of rare beauty,—whole bevies of yellows, 
purples with crimson spots, and the splendid black and 
orange. ‘The yellow ones came in little breezy flights and 
settled softly down on the elder-blows with the prettiest 
twitter of their wings. ? 

Pillowed on the hay under the towering maple, what a 
place that south corner was for day-dreams and delicious 
idle meditations, as one gazed up through blue gulfs 
of sky at sailing white clouds, or peeped at the thrush’s 
nestinanear-by bush! Perhaps the men would be making 
a stack in a distant part of the field on one of those glo- 
riously hot days when the earth is giving forth her strong- 
est essences and her giant strength in response to the down- 
pour of fervent rays tempered lightly by a cooling breeze. 

Slowly up from the underworld would come the black, 
threatening thunder-pile, lazily gashed by the far-off 
lightning flash. The heat intensified, and solemn stillness 
crept abroad, silencing the birds, and the merry crickets 
chirping in the undergrowth. The sun was blotted out, 
thunder bellowing nearer. What an excitement in the 
field to get in the last load, to spread the drying hay; and, 
as the first big drops came splashing down, what a mighty 
race and scamper to the barn for safety! Then, how the 
torrent beat upon the great barn roof, frightening the 
swallows under the eaves; and how one hid one’s eyes 
from the lightning’s glare as the mighty artillery of the 
heavens crashed down with destructive fury! 

Oh, the idle, delicious, vagabond days when as a child 
you rode home on the load, swaying as on a moving moun- 
tain, and scattering wisps along the highway, then driving 
with the loud tramp of hoofs. upon loose planks into the 
pleasant darkness of the interior, where the great mows 
were ready to be filled with the fragrant burden! 

The love of the soil is a simple primal sentiment. It 
grew up when man lived closer to it than he does now, 
when he was almost as much rooted to the ground as 
an oak or a pine. Hence what is left of it is instructive 
and semi-religious. It is not eloquent of words, but is 
deep and genuine. ‘To own a few acres of rather poor soil 
is a fortune to one who profits by his immaterial crops as 
well as by those he gathers from the top of the ground. 

’ The old-fashioned mode of farming is now despised and 
discredited. We are told it was wasteful, not profitable, 
carried on by guesswork and rule of thumb rather than 
by some hard-and-fast economic system. But what a 
paradise it made for the children when their right to the 
benefits of the country were freely acknowledged; when 
gates were never locked, and fences were not made of 


- cruel barbed wire, but of crazy rails easily climbed; when 


trout-streams were not preserved and watched, and all 
the nuts and wild fruits were their perquisites if they 
chose to gather them. The privilege was shared by 
tramps, loungers, lazy folk, poets, and dreamers; and 
the kind, generous, tolerant farmer took what was left 
of the products of hisland. No great farm ordered on eco- 
nomic, scientific principles can ever look as lovely to 
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childish eyes as did the happy hunting-grounds of those 
old, easy, careless days, when all the children of the 
neighborhood shared the ownership of the land, and gath- 
ered its loveliest spoils. 

Summit, N.Y. F 
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A Sunset Prayer. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Departed is the golden sun, 
‘The birds to shelter flee, 

The hills grow darker one by one, 
And night is on the sea. 


Father, to whom the night and day 
In equal glory shine, 

Take darkness from my heart away 
And show Thy light divine. 


The shadows of all worlds by Thee 
Are girt with endless light: 

Help Thou my soul by faith to see 
Beyond the bounds of night. 


And when for me earth’s golden day 
Departs no more to rise, 

Be Thou, O God, my glorious way 
To other suns and skies. 


The Word of the Flag. 


The Flag Day speech of Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
deserves the wide recognition it is receiving. We print 
itin full. It was addressed “‘’To the Makers of the Flag.” 


This morning, as I passed into the Land Office, the flag 
dropped me a most cordial salutation, and from its 
rippling folds I heard it say, ‘““Good-morning, Mr. Flag 
Maker.” 

“T beg your pardon, Old Glory,” I said, “you are mis- 
taken. Iam not the President of the United States, nor 
the Vice-President, nor a member of Congress, nor even a 
general in the army. I am only a government clerk.” 

“T greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,” replied the gay 
voice. “I know you well. You are the man who worked 
in the swelter of yesterday straightening out the tangle 
of that farmer’s homestead in Idaho.” 

“No, I am not,” I was forced to confess. 

“Well, perhaps you are the one who discovered the mis- 
take in that Indian contract in Oklahoma.” 

“No, wrong again,” I said. 

“Well, you helped to clear that patent for the hopeful 
inventor in New York, or pushed the opening of that new 
ditch in Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois more safe, 
or brought relief to the old soldier in Wyoming. No 
matter, whichever one of these beneficent individuals you 
may happen to be, I give you greeting, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

I was about to pass on, feeling that I was being mocked, 
when the flag stopped me with these words :— 

“Vou know, the world knows, that yesterday the 
President spoke a word that made happier the future of 
ten million peons in Mexico; but that act looms no larger 
on the flag than the struggle which the boy in Georgia is 
making to win the corn-club prize this summer. Yester- 
~ day the Congress spoke a word which will open the door 
of Alaska, but a mother in Michigan worked from sun- 
rise until far into the night to give her boy an education. 
She, too, is making the flag. Yesterday we made a new 
law to prevent financial panics; yesterday, no ‘doubt, a 
school-teacher in Ohio taught his first letters to a boy who 
will write a song that will give cheer to the millions of our 
race. We are all making the flag.” 

“But,” I said impatiently, “these people were only 
working.” 

Then came a great shout from the flag. 
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“Let me tell you who Iam. ‘The work that we do is 
the making of the real flag. I am not the flag, not at all. 
Iam but itsshadow. Iam whatever you make me,—noth- 
ing more. I am your belief in yourself, your dream of 
what a people may become. I live a changing life, a life 
of moods and passions, of heart-breaks and tired muscles. 
Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men do an honest 
work, fitting the rails together truly. Sometimes I droop, 
for then purpose has gone from me, and cynically I play 
the coward. Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that 
ego that blasts judgment. But always I am all that you 
hope to be and have the courage to try for. I am song 
and fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. I am 
the day’s work of the weakest man, and the largest dream 
of the most daring. Iam the Constitution and the courts, 
statutes and statute-makers, soldier and dreadnought, 
drayman and street-sweep, cook, counsellor, and clerk. I 
am the battle of yesterday and the mistake of to-morrow. 
I am the mystery of the men who do without knowing 
why. I am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned pur- 
pose of resolution. I am no more than what you believe 
me to be, and Iam all that you make me,—nothing 
mote. I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of 
color, a symbol of yourself, the pictured suggestion of 
that big thing which makes this nation. My stars 
and my stripes are your dreams and your labors. ‘They 
are bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, firm with 
faith, because you have made them so out of your hearts, 
for you are the makers of the flag, and it is well that you 
glory in the making.” 


Church Decoration. 


It is surprising that church decoration displays some- 
times so little “consideration” for the lily of the field! 
The beautiful red lily of July, for instance, growing at 
the roadside, is pulled by the hundred by ruthless hands, 
for the purpose of beautifying the church. Often the 
tiny bulb is dragged out of its sheltering crevice, and 
so is lost to all the summers to come. Picked thus, in 
great, tight bunches, aud crowded into vases for altars 
or communion tables, it can hardly glorify God nor be 
enjoyed by man. 

This method of decoration is not only not “considering 
the lily,’ but it is generally singularly unsatisfactory. 
and ineffective. In fact, wild flowers are not useful for. 
decorative purposes: they need, for their full beauty, 
the background of solitude; one red lily, or two, or three, 
with tall grass, or the greenness of briers and milkweed 
and scrub maples, may be very beautiful and suggestive; 
but in a mass the beauty and suggestiveness are almost 
always lost. 

It is better, and far more effective, to use for church 
decoration a large simple treatment of branches, or long 
lines of vines, with here and there, perhaps, some deep, 
rich note of color such as garden flowers supply much 
better than the shy and single blossoms of the fields and 
woods. ‘Ihe story is told of some one who had zeal, not 
according to knowledge, who made a rope of crow-foot 
violets to decorate a pulpit, using of these delicate and~ 
perfect creatures hundreds of single blossoms! It was a 
slaughter of the innocents; and, furthermore, it was 
entirely ineffective as a decoration. 

This effort to protect our native wild flowers may well 
begin in the church, taking as the text that we are to 
“consider the lily,’—not in large and meaningless 
bunches, not in the passing beauty of its violent death 
through careless human hands, but we are to consider 
the lily of the fields, how 2t grows! 

MARGARET DELAND. 
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Ebb-Tide. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


Far from life’s restlessness I long to steal 

As the sea leaves the murmurous, fretful shore, 
The tangled weeds, the jagged rocks that tore 
To foam and spindrift what the deeps conceal. 
My soul, from stagnant pool and rotting keel, 
Flotsam and jetsam that were loved of yore, 
Ebbing towards mighty deeps unsensed before, 
Is drawn responsive to the stars’ appeal. 

Yet evermore from alien shores the tide 
Returns unquestioning; is lashed and rent 

On rock and shoal, refreshing weed and shell 
And crawling life:—of far-off worlds to tell, 

Of stars to murmur:—thus, O soul, abide 
God’s high behest, spend ever and be spent! ~ 


Haflf-truths. 


BY DR. WARREN A. RODMAN. 


When we reach the climax in that dramatic story of 
Cain and Abel, we assume that the answer to Cain’s 
very natural question must inevitably be an unqualified 
affirmative. Such an unwarranted and actually un- 
true assumption has undoubtedly exerted a most un- 
wholesome, if not actually pernicious, influence on human- 
ity, wherever the story is known. Follow the logic of 
the situation only a little way, and what is the result? 
If Cain is Abel’s keeper, who was Cain’s keeper? Why 
is not he just as reprehensible as was Cain for not 
performing his task more perfectly? The fact is that 
“no” is fully as true an answer to the vital question as is 
“yes.” To answer “‘yes’”’ is to shift the responsibility 
of one’s acts to the shoulders of some one else. To 
answer ‘‘no”’ is to ignore that brotherhood which makes 
it a privilege as well as a duty to one’s self to help 
another in every possible way. Cain undoubtedly 
found justification for his act in the unjust distinction 
made between his brother and himself. 

The ‘‘brother’s keeper’? idea works out in practice in 
any effort to blame another, or circumstances, or luck, 
for that which is plainly one’s own fault, or weakness, 
or vice. We say, ““He made me angry,’ when, as a 
matter of fact, “‘he’’ had no possible power to do any- 
thing of the kind. Nobody can make me angry but 
myself. Or, in the words of Saint Bernard: “Nothing 
can work me damage except myself. The harm I sus- 
tain I carry about with me, and am never a real sufferer 
but by my own fault.” Celia Thaxter has put the same 
idea into beautiful poetic form :— 

“Only thyself, thyself canst harm. 
Forget it not, and, full of peace 


As if the south wind whispered warm, 
Wait thou till storm and tumult cease.” 


An old Persian proverb is also suggestive of the same 
idea,— 
“Diving, and finding no pearls in the sea, 
Blame not the ocean: the fault is in thee.” 


Another aspect of the application is this: If I am 
my brother’s keeper, then I am responsible for him. If 
I am responsible for him, then, in anything like a just 
scheme of life, I must have complete power over him, 
which is manifestly never the case. My brother, with 
perfect right, claims freedom for himself, which auto- 
matically relieves me from responsibility. But it does 
not free me from love-prompted service if I have the 
opportunity of rendering such. A falsely conceived 
duty is transformed into a blessed privilege. I am my 
own keeper, and, if I succeed in keeping myself right 
toward myself and toward others, I have done my full 
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duty. Most of us find the task of keeping ourselves 
right a rather arduous one, that demands the full use 
of all our powers. 

Still another phase of the problem arises in connection 
with efforts to play, even in a small way, the part of 
brother’s keeper. Mr. A, a well-to-do and generous 
man, finds B in a condition of sore need. Considering 
B a worthy case (what a pitiful expression!), A gives him 
a sum of money. . B buys food for his family’s immediate 
needs, fixes himself up a little, and, encouraged by the 
gift, applies for a position with confidence and success. 
This gift is the beginning of the rehabilitation of B. 
But A finds Cin circumstances exactly like those of B. 
He gives C a like sum of money. C meets a friend and 
celebrates his good fortune by treating him to just one 
drink. Before they leave the bar C’s money is all gone. 
When he regains his consciousness, he is so disgusted 
and ashamed that he rapidly sinks to the gutter. Cu- 
riously enough, there are many people who will loudly 
praise A for his act in the case of B, and quite as roundly 
condemn him for his act toward C. But in the two cases 
his motive, his method, and his acts were exactly alike in 
all respects. ‘The result is very slightly affected by A’s 
act. It rests almost wholly on the use which is made of 
the act by the recipient of it. In feeling, in action, and 
in outcome, Mr. A was just as much the keeper of one 
as of the other. 

Another illustration will show the weakness of the 
““brother’s keeper’’ idea still more strongly. A father, in 
a fit of anger, severely thrashes his sixteen-year-old 
son. ‘The son, also in a fit of anger, runs away and comes 
to a pitifully sad end. The world says, with considerable 
unanimity and much heated emphasis, that the father 
was wholly responsible for the outcome. That might 
be true were there only one possible course for the son 
to take in the circumstances; but we know perfectly well 


. that it was possible for the son to have made that ex- 


perience the stepping-stone to great success in life, instead 
of disaster. The father did not keep himself aright, 
and his regret must have been very great and his suffer- 
ing very keen; but the outcome rested wholly in the 
hands of the son, and, so far as he was concerned, he 
alone was to blame. 

Intrinsically, there is no such thing as a good act or a 
bad act. Acts in themselves are wholly unmoral. 
An act may be excellent so far as the doer is concerned, 
and be very bad if abused by the receiver. ‘The motive 
on the part of the doer, and the use of it made by the 
receiver, determine its ethical value to each of them. 
A man sees some one approaching whose favor he wishes 
to win. He knows the person to be charitably inclined. 
So he ostentatiously hands a bill to a beggar on the curb. 
What is the ethical value of an apparently good act 
used for a malign. purpose? 

‘The tendency of the ‘‘brother’s keeper”’ attitude is to 
kill out that feeling of personal responsibility which is 
at the foundation of all strong characters. It stands 
squarely in the road of individual progress as a barrier 
to be overcome. No self-reliant person will ever dream 
of palliating his offence by the weak plea of another’s 
attitude or influence. The only real responsibility we 
have is for ourselves, and that surely is enough of a 
burden for any being either human or divine. To live 
out, in thought and in practice, the life of love and ser- 
vice without too much hope of reward or fear of penalty, 
is the best that any human being can do. Such a life 
bears its burden intelligently, well knowing that it 
more often leads upward through steep and rugged 
pathways than through the pleasant and peaceful valleys. 
Its reward is a serene inner consciousness of duty done 
and of service rendered. 
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Let us be calmed and quieted by these considerations 
when judgments are harsh or gratitude seems grudgingly 
expressed. What the world needs is a larger sense of 
justice, which will recognize the fundamental kinship 
of all humanity as well as the freedom of each individual 
to shape his life as he will by his own responsibility. 
Meanwhile, it is our privilege so to live that others may 
use us to build for themselves stronger and nobler 
characters. “Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to 
that iron string,” says Emerson. 

WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 


The Wide Prospect. 


BY W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


Do you remember how Matthew Arnold speaks of 
Homer as “the clearest-souled of men,” who, though old 
and blind, “saw the wide prospect and the Asian fen”’? 
There seems to me a strange charm in the picture. 
Europe to Homer was the dim world which lay over 
the horizon in the realm of wonder and imagination. As 
I ponder over that, the very phrase suggests to me that 
the glory of the unknown that ever widens before us is 
the inspiration and joy of humanity. If we are not 
children of the ever-widening prospect, we have failed to 
catch the note of life. 

It appeals to me continually as part of the unspeakable 
charm of that early Greek atmosphere. The word 
“Europe,’’ which to us is only a title worn thin by use, was, 
to the old singer on the shore of the A/gean, not a name 
at all, but a living phrase for the vast beyond, the wide 
prospect of promise which reached out, apparently 
without limit, toward the ocean-river which was the far 
edge of the world. 

I catch it again with unfailing delight in the story of 
the quest of the golden fleece. Jason and his fellow- 
adventurers exploring the European rivers, which are 
part of the old and well known to us, are heroes of a 
half-mythical journey out beyond the known world of 
men toward a world of mystery touching the outposts 
on the infinite. The Odyssey has for some of us more 
fascination than the Iliad just because it has more of 
this spirit. It reminds us that man is by nature a wan- 
derer, always hungry for new experience, always reaching 
out to some fresh venture, tempted and drawn toward 
the wide prospect because in him lies the germ of the 
life which is never satisfied. His history is the history 
of an unending quest. ‘‘To seek, to strive, to find, and 
not to yield,” is the unconscious motto of all that is 
noblest in the race. 

How interesting it is to take our own wider outlook 
and to watch how it has unceasingly enlarged. ‘Io many 
of us Homer seems to stand far off toward the beginning 
of things. But he is only twenty-five hundred years 
distant, and that makes~ him one of the moderns to 
our range of vision. We say that he belongs to the dawn, 
or just beyond the dawn, of human history. But what 
we call history is only just the very latest thing to the 
man of the modern outlook, and those twenty-five hundred 
years are nothing. Away behind that lies the unwritten 
story of how through countless centuries pressure from 
without and hunger from within forced man to widen 
his reach and develop new faculty, to climb over the edge 
of his ancestral valley toward the unknown. We dream 
of the age-long infancy beyond our imaginings, where 
lie the roots of all that belongs to human life. There 
through the unrecorded aboriginal dark, slowly, genera- 
tion after generation, life travelled the long, long distance 
from primitive, speechless, fireless man, twin-brother 
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to the brutes, to the great blind singer, who seems so 
modern, and is indeed so near, though since his time a 
hundred of the little waves which we call generations have 
foamed up and broken on the beach and slipped back into 
the quiet of the sea. 

Then I leave the vast ages of life’s infancy and watch in 
relatively modern times those tiny streams of humanity 
surging out toward the sunset and the unknown. Slowly 
new civilizations come into being. Rome spreads out 
the skirts of empire toward the western ocean. We see 
before us the slow changing growth and expansion of 
what we call the Old World. Under our very eyes the 
European nations rise and develop their complex tissues 
of organization and industry, thought and morals and 
government, crowding one another within the too narrow 
limits of Homer’s wide and unbounded prospect. We 
still catch the echoes of the shout of glee which, as it were 
only yesterday. welcomed the opening of the gates of a 
new world beyond the seas. The vast unknown of which 
the sightless singer dreamed and sang has shrunk before 
the vastness of the world we know. All Europe now is 
but a promontory of Asia. Asia is only a fraction of the 
habitable earth. The veiled, mysterious, distant Kast 
swims into our ken. The mighty continent south and 
west of the ancient Nile, Australia, and the islands of 
the Southern Seas, the huge domain of this western 
hemisphere, though much is still but half known, leave 
no new worlds to conquer within the narrow limits of 
this little globe. Yet only yesterday the eastern rim of 
Europe, such a tiny stretch of earth, dim-descried across 
a narrow strip of sea, was the wide prospect that tempted 
forth daring venturers toward an untravelled beyond. 

The same process greets us wherever we turn. Every 
department of human life is the story of the widening 
of faculty with the widening of outlook on conditions. 
How clearly it lies before us in the growth of what we 
call social or political relations. We do not have to go 
very far into the past to reach a time when the widest 
prospect was a little clustering together or alliance 
of clans whose total membership might be any day added 
to or taken from Chicago without attracting attention. 
We hardly remember that those old dreams of widest 
concerted action embraced only comparatively insignifi- 
cant groups. We require careful thought to enable us 
to bring home to ourselves the almost infinitesimal scale 
of the Greek commonwealths. We do not realize how 
actually small all the heroic action of the story of the 
Iliad is. We forget, in reading it, that we are dealing 
with a very tiny world. It was large to what went before. 
But to the present its wide prospect has grown small 
almost beyond belief. 

We, to-day, when we look back, see how the little clan- 
group that called itself a people or a city, and fashioned 
for itself its own more or less adequate system of govern- 
ment, began to give way to larger confederations. We 
watch the slow welding into shape of the different 
European nations, and their varying social and political 
schemes. In all their forms they travel a long way from 
the old kingship idea, where the ablest and strongest 
man in the little aggregation was its nature-given leader 
and master. By venture after venture in relation to. 
new and wider conditions, men modify that idea. ‘They 
shift and change the centre of authority. They curb 
and balance it. They feel that “the divinity that doth 
hedge a king’’ is an untrustworthy divinity, especially 
when it arrogates to itself the claim that such kingly 
quality can be propagated from generation to generation 
along the royal line. Under various all-important 
curtailments it still lingers on, and the residue is still; 
in that sense, on trial. But a wider prospect has opened. 

Can, in any form, the old despotisms, feudalisms, 
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monarchical systems, adapt themselves to fit service in 
the opening world of larger horizons? A new vision is 
dawning. The need of a different kind of more complex 
and finer organization is upon men. Already the utterly 
imperfect, unrealized dream of democracy is ours. It 
is an impossible scheme if you take it as meaning that 
every one shall have an equal and similar share in the 
government of the whole. But in it lies the promise of 
a new adjustment of human relationships. There may in 
time become possible an organic knitting, whereby each 
unit shall find its place in the common life, the place which 
shall be at once the place of its own highest welfare and 
the condition of its fittest contribution to the good of 
the whole. The dream arises of a real organism, the 
slow fashioning of a new and more perfect social order 
on a scale and of a character whose fulness and wealth 
of life lies still outside our ken. 

Beyond our present industrial commercialism I catch 
the wide prospect of a real democracy. It is the great 
adventure of our nation and our time. When I try to 
think out the ways of its coming, and to fashion the form 
in which it shall be realized, I am staggered by the vast- 
ness of the task. On every hand it is fraught with diffi- 
culties which none of us yet can rightly apprehend, and 
filled with problems to which only the fool has an answer. 
But yet it is the prospect which, after the old fashion, 
draws the hearts of those whose desire is always for the 
life that is on the way, whose passion is for things unat- 
tained, because within them lies the insatiable hunger 
of the infinite. 

We can trace the same process in the growth of the 
thought-world where man fashioned his gods. “As 
what he sees is, so have his thoughts been.’” How beauti- 
ful, interesting, amusing, that old story-world of the gods 
and heroes! ‘There is indeed an epic grandeur in the 
Iliad’s picture of the thoughts and struggles of men. But 


the epic grandeur of its events grows small to us when . 


we remember what a petty brawl it was which to the men 
who sang of it was a drama where the great gods them- 
selves played behind the scenes. ‘To us the gods on 
Olympus must seem petty indeed to have been so mightily 
concerned with the conflicting issues fought out upon 
that tiny stage. 

Yet in its very primitiveness there is a strange and 
fascinating beauty of promise. I like to go back and 
peep over the mountain edges into the little valley where 
under their close-enfolding heaven our ancestors used to 
live and dream. It is all so snug. Its few factors are so 
easily grasped. It is so pretty in its naive simplicity. 
The dear old interesting, picturesque, impossible gods of 
their belief haunt our imaginations. It is all like some 
enchanting fairy-tale that charmed our childhood long 
ago, and still holds its charm, although it has lost its 
truth. 

The widest prospect of thought to those early days 
ended in the unseen world of the gods. Not yet had they 
come to the thought of destiny which lies behind. 
Olympus is not very far away, and thereon lived those 
jolly, companionable, sinful, “immortal” gods, just like 
themselves, only somewhat bigger, with whom those 
. kinsfolk of ours peopled their unseen. 
interesting child’s toy religion used to be, when the edge 
of the world was off not far beyond Gibraltar, and the 
solid firmament overhead was only a little higher than the 
tower men built in Babylon. The stars in their courses 
were interested in human affairs on the plain below. They 
fought against Sisera. To guide the wise men from the 
East to the birthplace of the coming king of the Jews, 
“one of them came down and travelled before them till 
it halted by the village home where were Mary and 
Joseph and the child. 
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It is the interesting world of human childhood. But 
how changed to those who belong to the wider outlook! 
It is part of the far-off fairy-lore of a world that has 
vanished. It has the undying beauty of the far past, 
wherein lie the roots of all that we now know and dream. 
But that world-whole is not ours. The gods of the clan 
are no gods for us. ‘The god of Israel is no god to take 
out into this vaster world to live by. 

It seems strange, terribly strange, that even to-day 
there should linger along amongst us men who profess 
to borrow their religious ideas from the records of a tiny 
group of folk long ago by the edge of the Mediterranean, 
whose whole environment we could lay down here, along 
the shore of the lake, inside of the strip which belongs 
to this State of ours. Yet that idea of the god of a pe- 
culiar people, the god of a holy land and belonging specially 
to Israel, still persists, modified, it is true, but by no 
means wholly changed. He is still the old god of Israel 
standing over against the other local god of the people 
of Moab across the sacred stream. It is interesting to 
read in the Louvre in Paris the inscription on the black 
stone of King Mesha, which tells us how he thought of 
and prayed to his god Kemosh just as his neighbor 
Omri thought of and prayed to the god of Israel. 
Interesting it is. But it is not interesting but sad to 
find still among us people who take as theirs ideas of 
God which were born of that old ignorance, who still 
hold to the god who may be persuaded by prayer, or 
appeased by a sacrifice on the cross, who favors those 
who serve him and has only unspeakable torment for 
those who decline. Has the vast living world which has 
opened to earnest human thought no meaning for them? 
Have they fossilized and treated as a final revelation 
truths which some hundred generations ago seemed 
adequate to the fairy-world where the children who are 
our ancestors used to live? 

To those of us who belong to the wider prospect of to- 
day even that twenty-five hundred years is but a little 
narrow line on the scale whereby we measure the story 
of the earth, which dawns on us as we look beyond the 
limits of all history toward the dim beginnings of things. 
The earth to us is no longer a little round plain, the edge 
of which is not far away, and at whose centre is Jerusalem. 
We stand spinfing on a tiny seed of the infinite, which 
blossoms under our very feet into all the expanse of 
human life and thought, and will open out further still 
into we know not what fuller wealth of expression. 
The whole earth on which we live is but as some tiny 
grain of sand in the vastness of space, catching some 
splendid brightness from the star round which she swings: 
and the whole little group of sun and planets, of which 
our world is so smalla part, is, all of it, only one of the 
glistening diamond-spots in the limitless ether, myriads 
of which lie far outside our ken as we gaze into the deep 
vault of space when the passing shadow of earth has 
screened our eyes from the sunlight. No wonder that 
to the men of that otitlook the gods of human infancy 
seem far and faint and unreal. 

Did you ever by chance look into that deepest of all 
blacks, the utter soft black of the field of a spectroscope, 
and then have the dance of the atoms in the source of 
light flash up its message in those colored lines on the 
dark, which are as no other colors, so absolutely pure are 
they? Have you ever seen the lines in which one of 
those far stars thus writes its message on the sensitive 
plate, telling, to those who can read the message, the 
story of itself? When you hear that message from a 
star where our elements as yet are not, where only pro- 
tohydrogen has come to birth; when you read in the 
lines it has written whether it is travelling closer to us, 
or moving away; when you know that the light that 
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brings that word, travelling with a speed that baffles 
our imagination, has taken centuries to cross the vast,— 
then it seems as though the whole close horizon of things 
had been lifted from you and let you, staggered, look out 
farther than your thought can travel. And you know 
that even then you are only on the edge of things. You 
are catching a glimpse of the wide prospect which is no 
longer Europe, but the infinite. 

Hence there is no day in which I so like to live as 
to-day—unless it be to-morrow. Nothing, it seems to me, 
can so suffuse a man with enthusiasm of delight as to forget 
the pettiness of what lies right about him, and become 
at heart a child of the old singer who dreamed of the 
wide prospect, and rejoice in the thrill of the sense of 
the vaster opening life, about us and within, which day 
by day opens limitless horizons to its eager children. 

The widening prospect which is death to the gods of 
the olden narrower world is the supreme factor in the 
creation of religion. In the presence of an outlook like 
that which I have just suggested, I can but bow my 
head in reverence and worship. ‘To me, in that atmosphere 
irreligion is impossible. If I am to take any attitude 
toward this vaster vision which in any degree becomes 
significant, it must be the religious attitude. The response 
to this widest environment is my response. I am akin 
to it all. I am part of it. It is all of it speaking to me, 
speaking in a language which I am beginning to under- 
stand. Nay, rather, it is awakening something of mine 
own in me. It is something close-related to me; re- 
minding me of what lies sleeping in my heart. The 
limitless prospect, the dream, the urge of it, all are part 
of me as I am part of it. I, infinitesimal as I seem, 
belong in every fibre of me to the thrill of that which 
that brother of mine the star said to me through the 
gateway of the eye when I read on the sensitive film the 
message which those lines of miraculous color spelled 
out for me in the dark. 

To know a little of the range of that vaster life; to be 
its conscious child; to reach out and explore and begin 
to understand it, not in knowledge merely, but in inmost 
quality of life; to travel toward the wide prospect, when 
childishness shall give place to manhood, when the 
narrow claims of self shall have lost hold in the power of 
the selfless life, when that of which all that yet is is only 
a promise shall have come true; to feel something of the 
stir of it in my own dreams and struggles, hungers and 
aspirations,—that to me is religion. 

That is the realm where, as Hegel tells us, flows the 
river of Lethe, of which the soul may drink and forget. 
There the things that have fretted and harried and 
spoiled life with their insistent claims and fears fall away 
and lose their hold. There the burning questions of 
opposing churches and creeds simply become impossible. 

he noisy clamor of the theologians outshouting one 
another over some particular opinion as to things whereof 
none of them knows anything, moves not even a smile, so 
faint and meaningless and unreal are they under the quiet 
of the stars. ‘The call of the wide prospect summons me 
away from things like these, speaks to me of religion, not 
of religions, sets me in touch with an infinite life. The 
eager interests of the little self, its passions and tempest- 
uous troubles, its narrow and foolish aims, grow dim 
and far away. For it comes to me that I may let the 
greatness of the whole to which I belong, which in such 
hours speaks to and appeals to me and claims me as its 
own, lift me and be within me part of the great swing of 
all that is, as it marches toward some ever-widening 
revelation of fuller life through the visions and aspirations 
and even through the failures and mistakes of men. 

We may, if we will, do something to foster that religion. 


_ Every outreaching toward more vital response to the 
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eall of truth makes it possible. He who himself catches 
something of the delight of such larger fashion of living 
inevitably tempts others of his kind to join him in his 
stand, not for the outgrown tradition of yesterday, not 
for that which was the wide vision of long ago, as Europe 
was to the blind singer, but for the ever-widening outlook 
on that growing consciousness of reality which staggers 
me as I try to grasp it, and strikes me dumb with reverent, 
silent awe. Of each of us it may grow true that in the 
measure in which he uses his heritage aright its high 
worth may grow clear within him. Like a man he may 
bring his contribution of unfearing thought, and high 
ideals, and brave service toward that present to which 
he owes all that he is. . So it is granted us for a little to 
catch the sense of God moving within us by many an 
unknown way toward that wider prospect which, even in 
our highest dream of it, is only a tiny thing, as Homer’s is 
to us, compared with that future which ever must tran- 
scend any thought of it which jis now possible to you and 
me. 

It is good to be a dreamer, to let something of the 
infinite into life, to have spaces there where we can rest 
and wonder and trust. We need to win release oftener 
than we do from the sense of futility and difficulty and 
failure which are so close about us, and to watch God 
smile across the centuries at our fevered living as from 
beyond the farthest star he swings all that is, as he is 
waiting to swing us, toward the dawn of which all human 
experience is still only the faintest foreshadowing. 

Cxrcaco, ILL. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let not thy peace depend on the tongues of men.— 
Thomas & Kempis. 
rd 


Great battles are really won before they are actually 
fought. To control our passions, we must govern our 
habits and keep watch over ourselves in the small details 
of every-day life.—Sir John Lubbock. 


wt 


Learn a wondrous secret,—that pennilessness is not 
poverty, and ownership is not possession; that to be 
without is not always to lack, and to reach is not to 
attain; that sunlight is for all eyes that look up, and 
color for those who ‘‘choose.’’—Helen Hunt. 


ad 


We want religion, because without it a part of our 
nature—and that the highest—would be dormant. We 
want it, because it alone gives the meaning of experiences 
and feelings and capacities which are as truly ours as 
anything connected with our existence.—Selected. 


Sd 


There are souls in the world who have the gift of find- 
ing joy everywhere, and leaving it behind them when 
they go. ‘Their influence is an inevitable gladdening of 
the heart. They give light without meaning to shine. 
Their bright hearts have a great work to do for God.— 
Frederick W. Faber. % 


Many a man prays with his whole being, feels himself 
thrilled with the divine currents and going out in aspira- 
tion after the Eternal, and yet finds words forsake him 
when he attempts to put his devotion into speech. And 
yet is not this true prayer? For how can you translate 
aspiration into speech?—W. D. Little. 
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An éolian Harp. 


I set my wind-harp in the wind, 
And a wind came out of the south; 
Soft, soft it blew with a gentle coo, 
Like words from a maiden’s mouth. 
Then like the stir of angels’ wings 
It gently touched the trembling strings; 
And, oh, my harp gave back to me 
A wondrous heavenly melody. 


I set my wind-harp in the wind, 

And a storm from the north blew loud, 
From the icy north it hurried forth, 

And dark grew sea and cloud. 
It whistled down the mountain’s height, 
It smote the quivering chords with might; 
But still my harp gave back to me 
Its tender, heavenly melody. 


Ah me! That such a heart were mine, 
Responsive tuned and true, 
When all was glad, when all was shine, 
Or when storms of sorrow blew, 
That so, ’mid all the fret and strife, 
The jarring undertones of life, 
My life might rise to God, and be 
One long, harmonious symphony. 
—Frederick E. Weatherly. 


Prison Reform. 


We hear a good deal, all over the country 
to-day, about prison reform, but at Sher- 
born, in Massachusetts, it can be seen at 
work. Since Jessie D. Hodder took charge 
of this institution over two years ago, a 
veritable revolution has been effected in the 
daily life of the inmates and in the attitude 
of the officers toward them. Formerly the 
women were not allowed even so much of 
God’s out-of-doors as could be seen through 
a window; ground glass and bars prevented 
this. Now they work out of doors when- 
ever the weather is favorable, play out of 
doors on holidays, and stroll out of doors, 
under proper supervision, every evening in 
summer, 

All these things Mrs. Hodder accom- 
plished before she had been long at Sher- 
born. But it took her some time to discover 
just the person needed to develop these 
women inmates by means of that most po- 
tent of all powers “‘to soothe the savage 
breast,””—music. 

“Can’t you help me to find some one who 
will just flood this place with music?’’ she 
asked the writer about two years ago. “I 
shall not feel as if I had done all that I might 
for these women until I have exposed them 
to the constant influence of good music. 
I believe music will do for them what noth- 
ing else can, and I shall not rest until I have 
given this conviction of mine a full and fair 
test.” . 

The very person to carry this experiment 
to a successful issue was recently found in 
Mrs. Perle Wilkinson, a good musician who 
had already proved at Randall’s Island the 
influences of music om women under re- 
straint. On a recent June Saturday, the 
women of Sherborn, under Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
direction, gave Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” with such 
poetic feeling, musicianly power, and dra- 
matic skill as I have seldom seen equalled 
in an amateur performance. 

There were sixty women in the cast, in- 
cluding the choruses. All were absolutely 
raw material when rehearsals started, six 
months previously. Yet some of the solos 
were sung with real beauty, the quick and 
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often difficult choruses were attacked with 
fine precision, and there was poetry through- 
out in the business of the play. 

The scenery was designed and executed 
within the institution, the women made 
their own costumes, and in no essential par- 
ticular did the performance differ from those 
given constantly by girl-students at our 
leading colleges for women. 

How did Mrs. Wilkinson accomplish her 
difficult task? will be asked. And what has 
been the effect of this musical training upon 
the women themselves? 

The answer to the first question is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Mrs. Wilkinson is 
an enthusiastic farmer as well as an accom- 
plished musician. She owns a farm, had 
worked it herself, and so found the out-of- 
door work at Sherborn extremely congenial. 
She got on intimate terms with her opera- 
singers, working with them in the fields. 
When she had become friendly -with the 
women, it was easy to interest them in her 
plans. 

As to the effect of the project upon 
the women themselves: since the rehearsals 
began not one woman out of the three hun- 
dred inmates of the institution has been 
started on a period of punishment, so con- 
stantly has the thought of the place been 
focussed on intelligent activity and the de- 
sire to co-operate in the opera. ‘The reform 
possibilities of such a social interest as the 
production of this opera have been found to 
be almost unlimited. 

For even the women who had no part 
in the play had a share in the pleasant prep- 
arations for the big event. In the evenings, 
while rehearsals were going on, the women 
inmates brought their sewing and acted as 
an audience. At the dress-rehearsal they, 
with an invited company of probation offi- 
cers, saw the opera in all its glory. 

As for these probation officers,—men, 
mark you, who had already decided that 
the women now acting before them were 
not fit to be put on probation one more 
time,—they leaped to their feet at the end 
of the final chorus, and cheered the actresses 
to the echo. One man, more emotional than 
the rest, shouted at the top of his voice, 
“TLet’s put them all on parole!” 

In the audience of two hundred invited 
guests who saw the final performance there 
were many social workers, all of whom con- 
gratulated Mrs. Hodder on what she had 
accomplished. The Massachusetts Prison 
Commission was represented by Chairman 
Randall and Mrs. James M. Carret; the bench 
by Judge McManus; the Lyman School by 
Mrs. Glendower Evans; and leading institi1- 
tions for the feeble-minded by their most 
socially alert physicians. 

The Police Department of Boston had 
showed itself most interested. It will be 
remembered that a chorus of policemen is 
an important part of the ‘Pirates’; and, 
though these Sherborn women are very 
clever at making things, they could not 
make policemen’s helmets. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Hodder threw herself for this detail 
of properties on the generosity of Commis- 
sioner O’Meara, with the result that the 
Sherborn “policemen’’ were equipped with 
imposing headpieces which formerly crowned 
the charms of Boston’s “finest.” 

For the dress-rehearsal all the invalids 
at the institution were taken off their beds, 
and all the people who were being disci- 
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plined for various offences were taken out 
of punishment. ‘‘We broke every rule of 
the place,’ said Mrs. Hodder, joyfully. 
And then she told me an incident which 
shows how shut in, even at best, are the lives 
of women in prison. 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘‘we had got 
as far as the dress-rehearsal without real- 
izing that the major-general in the opera 
had no sword, and should have one. But 
the woman who was to take this part saved 
the situation. She reminded me that, two 
years before, a man who was preaching here 
on patriotism had spoken of the emotions 
which were always stirred in him by the 
sight of his father’s sword hanging over the 
mantelpiece in his library. ‘Don’t you 
think he would lend us that sword?’ she 
queried. I got busy with this last detail. 
That was the sword you saw her wearing.”’— 
Mary C. Crawford, in The Survey. 


Literature. 
Joseph S. Auerbach’s Essays.* 


The endorsement of Mr. Auerbach’s 
pages by the former minister to the Court 
of St. James was not needed either to 
strengthen their arguments or enhance 
their attractiveness. It does not improve 
the trenchant edge, either, of the essay on 
“The Bible and Modern Life” or grace the 
beauty of the pages of the charming dis- 
course in which the author describes “‘ The 
Club” and illustrates the clubable character 
and the true uses and enjoyment of “an 
assembly of good fellows,” to quote Dr. 
Johnson. 

The charming company described in 
“The Club,’’ with which the second volume 
is introduced, is not more true to literature 
than the instructive chapter on “English 
Style” is informing and illuminating in 
fact and in correcting the decline in om 
college habit of expression. 

Mr. Auerbach is a distinguished lawyer 
in full practice of a profession which he 
adorns, and not the less that he has made 
a notable contribution to permanent lit- 
erature, whether we regard the learning 
which his pages contain or the variety of 
their illustrations, He is a university grad- 
uate who has justified his serious training 
by his essay upon ‘‘ Literature and the Prac- 
tical World,” 

He has read Matthew Arnold to good 
purpose, and in a luminous essay exalts the 
reading of that master to undergraduates as 
a training in professional culture; for what can 
be done by a busy lawyer to “win his case’”’ 
is here set forth and proved. Here is nothing 
dilettante or remote from exact training or 
the most practical uses of our common life. 

‘These essays are scholarly and exact, while 
broad in spirit and wide in learning. They 
illustrate the saying of Martineau ‘“‘a delicate 
thing is the equipoise,” for they avoid the 
extremes of radical narrowness and the 
freedom which becomes the slave of its — 
own liberty. 

The author is always a scholar and at 
the same time wedded to the practical uses 
of learning. We have seldom found a book 
at once so instinct with vitality and so 

* 

Essays AND MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. By = - 


Auerbach. With Introductory Foreword by 
Choate. New York: Harper Brothers. 
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varied in its intimate and real touch with 
experience. 

It is an admirable illustration of what can 
be accomplished by genuine culture and 


wide reading of the best authors. It is a 
vital book. TIER. «Sh 
THE BusINEss oF Farminc. By William 


C. Smith. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd. 
$1.25 net.—Few persons not familiar with 
modern methods of farming have any ade- 
quate conception of the farming business of 
to-day, and to such persons much that Mr. 
Smith has to say in his book will come with 
the force of a revelation. The book should 
circulate widely, not alone among those to 
whom its contents are more or less familiar, 
but should find room on the shelf where the 
farmer’s working library stands, and where 
it will serve as a valuable summary of present 
agricultural conditions. The topics under 
discussion in Mr. Smith’s pages are very 
many, and among the more important of 
these are: the menace of worn soils, the 
law of service and compensation as regards 
the restoration of worn soils, preparation of 
the soil, seed selection, by-products of the 
farm, religion and farming, and home-build- 
ing. While Mr. Smith’s pages are concerned 
mainly with Western farming conditions, 
Eastern farmers will find them profitable 
reading likewise, and we can heartily com- 
mend the work to the careful consideration 
of the liberal-minded farmer East or West. 


Drirtwoop AND Fame. By Cary F. 
Jacob. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
—Mr. Jacob’s collection of minor verse, 
while by no means remarkable for lyric ex- 
cellence, nevertheless contains some lines 
that will incline the reader to lenient judg- 
ment. “The Burden of Conscience’ seems 
to the critic one of the best in the little vol- 
ume, and perhaps next it we should place 
the graceful lines entitled “‘“A Valentine.” 
The author is seen at his weakest in the longer 
poems, and “An Opium Dream”’ includes an 
unhappy line, ‘‘The eastern breeze breathes 
low,” which seriously mars what would 
otherwise be accounted a really admirable 
lyric so far as melody is concerned. 


How To Rkst. By Grace Dawson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 50 cents net.— 
The aim of this little volume is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. The book itself in- 
cludes eight suggestive essays on such 
themes as physical, mental, and spiritual 
tensions and other allied topics, and within 
its soft gray covers there is much useful 
advice, which should be duly heeded by per- 
sons who are prone to nervous worry and 
strain. 


Magazines. 


In the August Woman’s Home Companion 
- appear photographs of 17 babies who, out 
of 100,000 examined at the Better Babies 
contests, were the only ones marked 100 
by the physicians in charge. All of these 
children were examined and graded according 
to the standard score-card. Other special con- 
tributions are: ‘““Good Times that cost Next 
to Nothing”; “(Queen Mary of England,” an 
intimate personal account; ‘The Lived-in 
Garden,” a practical, suggestive article by 
Frank A. Waugh, professor of landscape 
gardening; “‘Home-made Fireless Cookers,” 
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contributed by readers; and “A Brittany 
Summer Fair and Festival.’ Fiction and 
special art features are contributed by Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins, Fannie Heaslip Lea, Mar- 
garet Busbee Shipp, Margarita Spalding 
Gerry, Mary Heaton Vorse, Henry Hutt, 
Charles C. Curran, and Maud Tousey Fangel. 


With the first of July, magazines religious, 
theological, and philosophical come from 
Oxford in England, and from Cambridge, 
New York, and Chicago in the United States. 
There are at hand The Hibbert Journal, The 
Harvard Theological Review, The International 
Journal of Ethics, and The Biblical World. 
Whoever reads them all will get a compre- 
hensive view of modern thought, doctrine, 
and speculation concerning the life that now 
is and. that which is to come. Naturally, 
The Hibbert Journal, in these days of dis- 
establishment, ritual changes, and scientific 
scrutiny of the grounds of faith, turns the 
attention of its readers to these subjects as 
they affect the religious institutions of Great 
Britain. The Harvard Theological Review 
has no question of ritual to consider, and, for 
the most part, contents itself with a survey 
of a few important religious movements, 
such as Bahaism, Jesuitism, and the situation 
in France. Of immediate application is an 
article on ‘‘Marriage and Social Control,” 
by Mrs. Spencer, and one on ‘‘ Contemporary 
Philosophies of Religion,’ by Prof. Perry. 
The International Journal of Ethics has three 
articles on ethics and one on Hindu phi- 
losophy. The Biblical World comes from the 
University of Chicago, and, although sup- 
posedly under Baptist auspices, is as far from 
any rigid conformity to Baptist doctrine as are 
the deliverances from Ford Hall in Boston. 
The article on ‘Modern Theology and the 
Preaching of the Gospel,” by Prof. Brown of 
Union Theological School, represents very well 
the general attitude of the religious maga- 
zines that issue from Chicago, and may be 
characterized orthodoxy up to date. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Lure of the Open might almost be 
styled a Shakespearean puzzle-book, consist- 
ing, as it does, of hundreds and hundreds of 
quotations which the compiler, William 
Stowell Mills, ‘‘has,’”’ to use his own words, 
“made into something more than a list of 
quotations.” 


“ The lines are Shakespeare’s, word for word, 
reset, 
Translated from their placement in his page. 
Take choice, and read quotations separate, 
Or help the bond enrich where’er it may, 
And in the reading mark the difference, 
Nor charge conceit ‘to gild refined gold.’ ”’ 


From his selections Mr. Mills has comstructed 
a not all unpleasing ‘“‘Shakespearean Summer 
Idyl,” as well as “‘A Pageant of Nature to 
enhance the Charm of Rural Life.’’ That 
Mr. Mills enjoyed his self-appointed task is 
fully apparent as one glances through the 
beautifully printed pages before us, and we 
have a shrewd suspicion that many of his 
readers may find a curious pleasure therein, 
likewise. The Shakespearean scholar will 
appreciate the vast amount of labor the ex- 
ecution of Mr. Mills’s plan implies, while the 
lover of Shakespeare, who makes no claim 
to scholarship, will as certainly welcome this 
whimsical product of the compiler’s imagi- 
nation. 
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Dr. E. B. Lowry has written several books 
on sex hygiene that have been well received 
and received commendation from high au- 
thority. In the new book, Teaching Sex 
Hygiene in Public Schools, she takes no ex- 
treme position, considering successively the 
necessity with the method and caution to 
be used, then the greater work of all-round 
moral training, and then the home relations 
and co-operation. Dr. Lowry has unusual 
qualifications for this kind of teaching. She 
taught many years in public schools, and she 
is a graduate nurse, a practising physician, 
and a medical college lecturer. 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 


On the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
lowa County, Wisconsin 


A quiet place for the refreshment of body and mind. A 
good place to get acquainted with yourself, with a few con- 
genial friends, and a few good books. 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Director 


will open July 19, and close August 15. Mr. Jones’s morn- 
ing lectures will interpret the literature of the Apocrypha, 
or, ‘‘The Blank Leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ments”’—Greek thought meeting Hebrew inspiration. 

Evening excursions into current poetry with recent poets. 
An open programme, with ample time for sleep, walks, 
nature-studies, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to Mrs. Edith 
Lackersteen, Abraham Lincoln Centre, 700 Oak 


akwoo 
Boulevard, Chicago. After July 1, address Tower Hill, 
Wisconsin. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


i ‘Cuartes Gorpon Ames:,A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


Ag [2 with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. ——— 


“I T is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Srreet, Boston 
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2 The Dome, 


Welcome the Coming, Speed the 
Parting Guest. 


Boy is building a castle tall, 

Bronze curls are bobbing and blue eyes shine; 
Fat hands steady the tottering wall: 

Busy, so busy, this boy of mine! 


Presently comes a ring at the door. 
Boy jumps up from his play at the sound; 
Down go the blocks with a crash to the floor: 
Boy’s in the hall with a shout and a bound. 


Brightly he welcomes the coming guest; 
Says with a manner all hearts to win, 
Smiling his broadest and bowing his best, 
“Please walk right in, Mrs. Smif, walk in!” 


Then back to his blocks and his castle tall, 
Bronze curls bobbing and blue eyes ashine; 
Fat hands building the mighty wall: 
Busy, so busy, this boy of mine! 


Soon as the visitor rises to go, 
Play is forgotten and Boy is at hand; 
Rushes ahead to the door below, 
Opens it wide and takes his stand, 


Smiling as radiantly as before, 
Waving his hand with a merry shout, 
As the visitor passes through the door, 
“Please go right out, Mrs. Smif, go out 
—Ida S. Harrington, in the Churchman. 
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Paddy, the Policeman. 


BY ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 


Paddy’s beat is a two-hundred-acre farm. 
His duty is to catch or drive away all thieves 
and trespassers, and sometimes he has all 
he can do. 

Bunny Rabbit and Billy Woodchuck 
often get lazy. They would rather steal 
than earn an honest living in the pastures. 
Master and the family might not get a taste 
of cabbage and cauliflower if it were not for 
Paddy, for both Bunny and Billy are ex- 
tremely fond of them. 

Billy and Mrs. Billy were gorging them- 
selves one early morning when Master spied 
them. They saw him and scampered for 
their hole. 

“Here, Paddy, Paddy, sic ’em,” 
Master. 

““Whoof, whoof,’’ answered Paddy, and 
was after them like a rocket. He knew 
where their new house was; he had watched 
at their front door for a half-hour the first 
day they went to housekeeping; and he only 
hoped he could get there first. But Billy 
and Mrs. Billy had too good a start; he was 
there just in time to see them slide in. Their 
door was altogether too small for Paddy. 
He dug frantically for a while, until he had 
piled up quite a little mountain, but he 
could not catch them. Then he sat down 
to wait until they came out again. Poor 
Paddy! He sat there nearly two hours 
before he discovered they had escaped by 
their back door. 

Once he caught Mr. Billy with his mouth 
full of curly lettuce, a new kind. Master 
had sent to Washington for the seeds. Billy 
was too far from his hole, so bolted into a 
near-by wall. I guess he just sat there at 
first, laughing at Paddy, for Paddy was 
barking and whining, scratching the dirt 
and snuffing through the cracks. He could 
feel his hot breath, but he felt very safe 
because the wall was new and strong. How- 
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ever, Paddy made such a fuss that Master 
came out and took down some of the big 
stones. He’d have made it very easy for 
Paddy to catch him if Paddy had only been 
patient, but Paddy wasn’t; he made a grab, 
and he and Billy clinched noses. Poor 
Paddy! his nose was sore for days. 

One of the worst thieves is Mr. Hen Hawk. 
He is sly and quick, and, when Master and 
Paddy are at work away back in the woods, 
he swoops down and carries off a hen or 
chicken before they know he is around. If 
Mistress could shoot like Master she might 
have saved the hen for dinner, for Chan- 
ticleer shrilled his warning, but she couldn’t. 
Sometimes it seems as if Paddy had a spy- 
glass with him, he can see a hawk from 
such a distance. With a ‘‘whoof, whoof,”’ 
he is away, down the meadow, or up through 
the field, wherever the hawk is hovering, 
and then what a hubbub there is! As Paddy 
races as nearly under the thief as he can get, 
and barks and threatens, all the hens cluster 
in a frightened group and take up Paddy’s 
alarm. They make such a clamor that Mr. 
Chicken-thief is glad to wing himself away 
to the shelter of the woods. When he is 
safely gone, Paddy comes back well satisfied, 
old Chanty flaps his wings and crows with 
relief, and all the biddies go back to their 
scratching. 

Paddy is guide and protector of berry- 
pickers. He loves to go berrying, and when 
any of the family take up a basket or pail 
he is crazy with delight, so crazy that he 
nearly knocks one over, jumping, then run- 
ning back and forth, and barking furiously. 
He has business of his own at these times, 
dashing into the bushes after rabbits, or 
challenging the squirrels, who give him a 
great scolding for the noise he makes. He 
comes home wagging his tail very proudly, 
as though he were saying, “Just see how 
many berries we got.” Paddy eats all his 
berries, and usually takes time to have a 
good wade in the brook to cool himself off 
after his racing. 

Once Paddy didn’t attend to his business, 
or rather he tried to attend to two things at 
once. He was in the berry-pasture looking 
out for his young mistress when he heard the 
miserable little dog that belongs to the tin- 
peddler. He never did have any use for that 
yellow dog, anyway, for he always chased 
old Min. Once he chased her up the butter- 
nut, and it was hours before she had courage 
to back down. He intended to stay only 
long enough to see that yellow dog safely 
down the road, but Mistress saw him under 
the wagon exchanging suspicious sniffs with 
the visitor, and said to him, “Paddy, aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself, leaving Hattie all 
alone in- the woods? Go right back to her, 
and don’t you leave her again.’’ Paddy 
gave Mistress a beseeching look, as if to say, 
“But you don’t understand; that wretched 
little cur may chew up old Min,” but then 
he hung his head, tucked his tail between 
his legs, and slunk away to the pasture with- 
out looking back once. It was the only 
time he ever deserted his post in berry-time. 

The sorriest time for Paddy is when his 
young mistress goes back to the city after 
the summer vacation. When he sees her 
trunk or suitcase brought down he is greatly 
disturbed, for he has a chronic distrust of 
either, and he keeps right at her heels. When 
Master takes her away to the station, he sits 
at the corner of the house and waits. All day 
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he watches, leaving his post scarcely long 
enough for meals. The next morning he 
takes up the same position, sometimes a 
third morning, until he is finally convinced 
she is not coming back. Once she cheated 
him. She had gone to town to do shopping, 
and took her suitcase to hold her parcels. 
When she returned at night, Paddy went into 
fits of delight. 

“OQ Paddy-dog, did you think I’d gone 
for good? Here I am back again, old pard. 
We'll have lots of fun yet, hunting runaway 
calves, lost turkeys, and stolen hen’s nests. 
Don’t you worry; I’ve three whole weeks to 
stay-yet.” 

Paddy has no opinion whatever of tramps, 
skunks, and porcupines. He has had most 
exciting experiences with all three, but it 
would take too long to tell about them. In- 
stead, I will tell you how he plays with the 
swallows, for once in a while he takes a little 
vacation himself. There are flocks of them 
about the place, and they dip down in a most 
tantalizing, “‘catch-me-if-you-can’’ manner. 
Sometimes he almost catches one, then it 
will dart away, wheeling high in the air. 
Round and round they go, with Paddy in 
breathless pursuit, keeping up the romp 
until Paddy is so worn out he has to lie down 
and pant his breath back again. 


Where a Little Boy lives. 


The Little Boy was fast asleep, and the 
Clock struck twelve. The Piano began a 
scale, but stopped short. ‘Well, I can’t get 
any further,’ it groaned; ‘‘that pin is still 
there. I shall have to be tuned! Twenty- 
nine times, without stopping, to-day, that 
Little Boy sang ‘Hurrah for the Red, White, 
and Blue,’ and I had to bang out the most 
frightful discords each time!”’ 

“We all heard you, and were sorry for you!” 
squeaked the little French Writing Desk. 
“As for me, my legs tremble under me every 
time he comes near and throws back my lid,— 
my poor, scratched lid!”’ 

“You young people may have your mahog- 
any scratched a little, but just think of me!” 
came from the tall Napoleon Desk between 
the windows. ‘‘ Wait until you are one hun- 
dred years old, as I am! That Little Boy 
has no more respect for me than he has for 
his woolly dog! He tried his new penknife 
on me to-day!” 

A muffled tone was heard from the floor. 
It was the Cashmere Rug speaking. ‘ Half 
the bread and jelly he had to-day is daubed 
over in this corner. You can’t imagine how 
uncomfortable it is to have your face left 
sticky over night! And I am always left in 
a tumble, besides being trampled full of sharp 
bits of nutshells!”’ 

“Do let’s go to sleep now,” sighed the 
soft, cushiony voice of the green Morris Chair. 
“He has jumped about on me so much to- 
day that I ache still! Good-night.” 

The next day two men came in and took up 
the Cashmere Rug. What a beating and shak- 
ing it did get! It was too much exhausted 
even to groan when, all clean and bright, it 
was once more spread on the floor. 

Meanwhile, a white-capped maid was wash- 
ing all the wood of the furniture in a spark- 
ling soapsuds. Then with a queer dark oil 
she rubbed and rubbed it until she could see 
her face in every glossy surface. 


Next came a man with a little black bag, _ 
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and took the Piano all apart: the dust and 


pins that had choked its voice were removed, 
and it sang sweetly under his fingers. 

Then the Chairs and Desks and Tables and 
Sofas were put in place, and night came again. 

“Well, how do you all feel now?” asked the 
Piano, as the Clock struck twelve. “I am 
not quite as happy myself as I expected to be. 
The Little Boy hasn’t been near me all day; 
and, though I can sing now, somehow I don’t 
feel like it.” 

“As for me,”’ remarked the Napoleon Desk, 
“T confess that I, too, miss the Little Boy. 
Now that all his little finger-marks and the 
dents and scratches are polished away, I miss 
them. I have felt like a grandfather to that 
Little Boy, and I miss his little pats!” 

“T should like to hold him in my arms for a 
minute or two, I confess,’ sighed the green 
Morris Chair. ‘‘They have pounded every 
crumb of his candy and cake from my cush- 
ions, and every little dusty heel-mark has 
vanished!” 

“Tt’s altogether too bare and dismal,” said 
the Cashmere Rug. ‘They have carried out 
his horse and picked up his toys and all the 
picture-books!”’ 

“Well, don’t let us distress ourselves,’”’ ob- 
served the Piano, ‘‘for by to-morrow night 
we shall all have a brand-new lot of love-pats 
and grease-spots, and around us will be the 
same litter of his toys and things, and they 
will not clean house again until next fall!” 
—Clara Marie Platt, in Little Folks. 


Grandfather’s Rabbits. 


Grandfather Brooks loved the wild things 
of the woods. Perhaps he loved them be- 
cause he knew them. ‘There were bears, 
timber-wolves, and an occasional catamount 
near Grandfather Brooks’s home, but he 
never hunted them. He had watched mother 
bears and their cubs as they came to the pond 
to drink and bathe, and. they seemed almost 
like friends to him. 

If that is the way Grandfather Brooks felt 
about bears, you can imagine what he felt 
about such harmless little creatures as rab- 
bits. One day his two small grandchildren, 
Harold and Helen, came from the city to visit 
him. They brought their dog, Duke, and 
the first thing they did was to go out into 
the newly made clearing, where Duke chased 
a young rabbit. The children thought that 
this was great fun and that Duke was a 
wonderful hunter. With great excitement 
they told their grandfather about it. 

Grandfather Brooks was not pleased, but 
he did not scold his little visitors. He lis- 
tened to their story, and then said, ‘‘Tell me, 
children, did this rabbit have a white tail?” 

“Yes, but what of that, Grandpa?” asked 
Harold. 

“Why, don’t you want to protect Grand- 
father’s precious white-tailed rabbits? Now 
T'll tell you how you can do it. If ever you 
see Duke chasing a bunny that shows you a 
white tail, you will know that bunny is show- 
ing a flag of truce, It is his signal that he 
belongs to Grandfather Brooks, and you 
must help him by calling off your dog.” 

Harold and Helen were glad to help grand- 
father. What do you think? They spent 
all the rest of their vacation looking for a 
rabbit without a white tail, and they never 

_ found one, not one! Every rabbit in the 
; and woods appeared to belong to Grand- 
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father Brooks. Frequently they would come 
across a brownish-gray ball, but the rabbit 
would sail away, hoisting a white flag of 
truce, as if to say, “‘I belong to Grandfather 
Brooks!’’—Edmund Vance Cooke, in Youth's 
Companion. 


_A Night in an Indian Camp. 
(A true story.) 


Her name was Mary, and her home was 
near Toledo, in the long-ago days when 
Ohio was new. The house in which she 
lived was a log cabin which her father had 
built with help from the neighbors, 

Mary was a happy child and loved the 
wilderness. She helped her mother in the 
cabin and helped her father on the farm. 
She couldn’t do what the older children did, 
but it is surprising how busy even the 
smallest children were kept in pioneer 
times. 

Big brothers and sisters did the hard 
work, but bringing the cows home at night 
was left for little Mary and her younger 
brother. That was considered an easy task. 
Every morning the cows were turned loose 
to find their pasture where they chose, and 
every afternoon Mary and her brother went 
after them. 

One day in spring all the pioneers were 
clearing land by cutting down trees and 
brush, even the little children helping with 
the big bonfires. Mary and the small 
brother thought it great fun to hear the 
crackling of these fires and see the flames 
leaping high. So happy were they that 
spring day, carrying sticks and bits of dead 
branches for the older ones to heap on the 
blazing pile, that they forgot the cows until 
shadows were long in the forest. 

“We must hurry,’ Mary said to her 
brother. It happened that day that the 
cows had wandered far from home. On and 
on and on the children walked, listening 
and longing for the sound of cow-bells. At 
last, when twilight filled the woods with 
gloom, they heard the tinkle of a familiar 
bell. 

“Our cows are on the other side of this 
clearing!” exclaimed Mary. ‘‘Come!’’ she 
urged her small brother. ‘‘We must go in 
there and drive them back to the road.” 

Mary called the spot a clearing because 
the underbrush was gone, not because it 
was like a pioneer’s clearing, ready for the 
plow. But the cows were farther back in the 
clearing than the children believed at first; 
and, before they had gone many steps into 
the wood, Mary saw something that fright- 
ened her, although she was a brave child. 

“TLook!’’ she whispered, pointing toward 
a maple-tree, and ‘‘O look, look, look!”’ she 
repeated, pointing toward another and an- 
other and another. 

One glance, and the little brother under- 
stood. ‘‘Indians!”? he whispered, cuddling 
close beside his sister. ‘‘We must hide!” 

What the children saw were little cups of 
birch-bark attached to maple-trees. They 
were in an Indian camping-ground, where 
Indians were making maple sugar. 

“The only thing to do is to run,’”’ advised 
Mary. ‘We'll take hold of hands and run 
until we get out of this. Then we’ll drive 
the cows farther into the woods and get them 
back to the road after a while, down that way, 
nearer home,” 
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But the young brother wouldn’t run. 
“The only thing to do,’ he insisted, ‘‘is to 
stay right here all night and hide behind 
this big tree, or the Indians will get us. I 
won’t go another step!” 

And he didn’t. Little Mary was obliged to 
stay in the woods with her brother all night, 
without supper or breakfast. It was the 
longest night she had ever spent. When 
darkness settled down the Indians built 
fires and the children could plainly see their 
dark forms moving about their wigwams, so 
many black figures outlined against the light. 

The boy slept well, but little pioneer 
Mary was wide awake long after the Indian 
camp was dark and still. From time to 
time the cow-bells tinkled faintly. 

At dawn Mary roused her brother. 
““Come,”’ she commanded. ‘‘We must go 
now, before the Indians are up. The birch- 
bark cups are full and running over with 
maple sap. The Indians will soon be here 
to empty them.”’ 

At the mention of Indians little Mary’s 
brother was soon wide awake. On tiptoe 
the two children crept away from camp, 
gathered the cows and made them run 
deeper into the wood. When at last they 
reached the highway with the surprised 
cows, neither child knew the way home. 

However, a farmer, driving early in the 
morning to Toledo, turned their feet in the 
right direction. It was nine o’clock when 
the children reached their own cabin. They 
were tired and desperately hungry. 

After she had heard their story and given 
them a good breakfast, what do you think 
that pioneer mother said? 

“That was nothing,’ she remarked.— 
Frances Margaret Fox, in the Continent. 


Little Bill came bringing a scratched finger 
for peroxide and consolation. “I cut it on 
the cat,” he explained.—Lippincott’s. 


Grandma gave Ted a diary at Christmas. 
“‘T hope you will write in it every day until 
it is filled,” she said. Early in February 
Ted carried it to her proudly, exclaiming, 
“T’ve written it all through, every page!- 
See!’ —Youth’s Companion. 


Harry had not lived in the country very 
long, but he was very much interested in 
everything that belonged to his new sur- 
roundings. ‘‘What kind of a cow is your 
papa’s?” a visitor asked him one day. 
“Oh,” said Harry, “it is part Jersey and 
part fresh.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
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Who planted it I do not know, 
Nor when, but hidden there 
It must have lain through winter’s cold, 
Down in the darkness of the mould, 
With God alone to care. 


But on that morning in the spring, 
The earth still winter-bound, 

When first I saw the radiant flower, 

Its perfume spilling like a shower, 
My heart new courage found. 


A thought grew in a prophet’s heart— 
Whence came it none may know; 

It flourished in the dark and cold, 

Through agony and grief untold— 
God only saw it grow. 


This thought-flower blossomed at its time, 
And, when its leaves uncurled, 
Its beauty vanquished doubt and pain, 
Its fragrance flooded hearts of men 
And vitalized a world. 
—Althea A. Ogden. 


The Church and the New Interna- 


tional Order.* 


BY REV. CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D. 


The Church stands always for the higher 
method of sovereignty. “‘My kingdom is 
not of this world,” the Master said, when 
he stood face to face with Pilate, the Roman 
official. ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world; 
if it were, my servants would fight.” The 
men who represented Pilate’s kingdom were 
accustomed to fight. He was king who could 
bring the largest battalion into the field 
and determine the issue. He might be 
Marcus Aurelius or Nero in personal char- 
acter; if he were able to fight he won out. 
The servants in the kingdom were accustomed 
to fight. The pious farmers in many a 
province were compelled to beat their plow- 
shares into swords. The brightest young 
men might be obliged to lay aside productive 
and take up destructive labor in order that 
some other province might be conquered 
jn the fight. But the Master came to estab- 
lish a kingdom and to pursue another and 
higher method of sovereignty. He stood 
there without weapons or wealth; he had 
no powerful army or organization at his back; 
he was willing to stake the whole future 
of his cause on instruction, persuasion, on 
moral appeal, and on the prevalence of cer- 
tain ideals; he actually believed that by the 
gradual dominance of a finer type of public 
opinion, by the establishment of certain 
public principles of justice in men’s hearts, 
and by the prevalence of certain nobler 
usages in international intercourse, there 
would emerge at last a kingdom in which 
the servants would not forever fight. Where- 
ever that truth is taught, upward the star 
of empire takes its way, and we gradually 
witness the introduction of another and 
finer type of sovereignty. 

In our day we are witnessing a great 
process of social co-ordination. In business, 
in commerce, individuals are organized into 
corporations, and corporations into trusts; 
in industrial work, men are organized into 
unions, where the question of wages and 
hours is not determined by individuals, but 


*An address delivered by the dean of Yale Divinity 
School, under the auspices of the Church Peace Union, at 
the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, and reported 
in The Christian Work and Evangelist. 
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according to principles of collective bar- 
gaining; the small religions are absorbed 
into systems, and the small colleges into 
great universities; and in religious life there 
is a steady demand for larger denominational 
units and fewer and larger church units. 
I believe that principles of social co-ordina- 
tion are to become world-wide in extent,. 
to operate everywhere. Why not? Here 
under our own flag we have forty-eight 
separate and distinct States, each entirely 
free and independent, touching all those 
things that belong to its own local life, 
but so federalized that, when any question 
arises between State and State, or where 
there is interest that is common or inclusive, 
it may be referred to the federal tribunal 
before which all States bow alike. Massa- 
chusetts does not attempt to wage wars with 
South Carolina, nor California with New 
York. Why not have the family of nations 
on earth similarly federated, each remaining 
free, independent, touching all things that 
belong to its own individual life, and yet all 
federated, so that when any question of 
difference arises they might together sub- 
mit the matters to international arbitration, 
to an international tribunal, rather than 
have one nation fighting against another. 
Why shouldn’t the principle of social co- 
ordination extend until it includes all the 
nations of the earth? ‘Then would arise that 
vaster kingdom in which nations would no 
longer fight, and there would come the ful- 
filment of our higher hopes, or the newer 
internationalism. 

“T believe the Church can aid in that impor- 
tant matter in these four ways: First, by 
making its protest against war more and 
more practical. It has said enough, perhaps, 
on the sentimental side; it can afford to 
tell a very plain, round, unvarnished tale 
now in making its protest against war. The 
cruelty and barbarity of war have been 
drawn in lines so accurate and painted in 
words so terrible everywhere that the world 
shudders at the idea of war. We have had 
enough protest from that side. But in our 
day the economic cost and waste, the political 
futility of it as a means of determining what 
is right and what ought to stand,—these are 
bringing in evidence against the practice of 
war that is even more damning. Let the 
Church say so; let the Church say that, with 
the present high cost of living, the close 
margins in business, thousands of our fellow- 
beings are struggling for a bare existence 
who can no longer believe that costly non- 
sense; let the Church speak out, and it will 


bring in an arraignment of war that can. 


appeal to our more practical day and genera- 
tion. 

In the second place, the Church can aid 
in that matter, I believe, by indicating that 
we have at hand a substitute for that out- 
grown method of settling international 
disputes. At the Hague Conferences we 
have already made a splendid beginning 
looking toward a permanent international 
tribunal. The foundations have been laid. 
Now let the churches of every nation stimu- 
late men of vision to build on that founda- 
tion until that structure shall have been 
built to its completeness. Let the Church 
make known everywhere the immense ad- 
vance that has been made in the last twenty 
years in arbitration; let it make clear the in- 
creased sentiment on that fact ali around the 
world. 
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The question was asked, ‘‘Suppose we had 
an international tribunal, how could the 
parties be brought into court?’’ They 
could be brought into court by the pressure 
of the commercial, political, moral, and, if 
need be, until a few of them had learned their 
lesson, by a great international police board, 
military pressure, until no nation would be 
able to stand out against the pressure of 
all the other nations who are not parties 
to that dispute for a single month. Suppose 
they all withdrew diplomatic relations or sus- 
pended their commerce with the recalcitrant 
nation. How long do you think it would be 
before the policeman would have that nation 
incourt? Let the Church stand up and make 
these things clear,—that in the last ten years 
we have made immense advance, and have 
already at hand the materials to substitute, 
and newer and better methods than that of 
appealing to arms. 

Now, in the third place, the Church can 
assist toward that high end by constantly 
contributing to the formation of a steadier 
and finer quality of public opinion. Every 
movement is ruled in the last analysis by 
public opinion. Here in our own country 
the government is not at Washington: the 
government is here, the government is there, 
the government is yonder, wherever the 
people are; and whatever the people want, 
and keep on wanting, the people will have. 
In the last analysis our government, as every 
government, is a government by public 
opinion, and the Church can contribute 
immensely by her teaching and influence in 
the formation of a steady and reliable opinion 
to which we must at last turn. What an 
immense gain in the last sixteen years, since 
the Spanish War! How much more steadily 
and with what finer self-respect has our 
government borne itself during the crisis 
with Mexico than in the days that im- 
mediately followed the destruction of the 
Maine! ‘Thousands of people turn thought- 
fully and prayerfully toward the deliberations 
in Niagara Falls, and the hope has been 
everywhere that they would issue forth with 
honor. Our God is marching on, and our 
God is a God of peace. We have made 
immense gains; we have advanced increas- 
ingly in our sentiment in the last sixteen 
years. Let the Church see that constantly 
by its teaching and by its influence it con- 
tributes to the formation and maintenance of 
right public opinion, and thus it will con- 
tribute greatly to the coming of that new 
internationalism. 

Once more. In the first place, the Church 
can aid by painting the sky with a finer set 
of ideals. Let the Church draw its illustra- 
tions, not from the fifteen decisive battles 
of the world, but from the fifty or more 
decisive arbitrations of the world; they have 
had much more significance for the real 
progress of the race. When the Church 
comes to hold before the eyes and hearts of 
its aspiring youth these ideals toward which 
it would have them look, it should be those 
men who, in less dramatic but more con- 
structive fashion than the fighters, have been 
working for this new sovereignty; for in the 
last analysis it will not be ‘‘ Blessed are the 
war-makers,” but ‘“‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the sons of 
God.” The Church can accomplish much 
in bringing before the minds of its youth the 
right type of ideals. 

As a clergyman I am sometimes told quite 
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bluntly that the fighting instinct will not 
die; and I accept the statement as being 
absolutely sound. I think that is just as 
true as the statement that two and two make 
four. The fighting instinct will not die, and 
it ought not to die. Let the fighting in- 
stinct go on, but let it be the fighting instinct 
not of human against human; let it be a 
fighting instinct of the man against the 
beast, of the man against all that is hostile 
in the environment, that makes against his 
own progress and well-being; let it be war 
to the knife against the common enemies 
of hunger and of cold, of disease and of 
death. Let there be a stern warfare against 
these, and crime, and all injustice between 
man and man. Let there be the chivalrous 
crusade on behalf of the poor and blind and 
weak. We have enemies enough to fight, 
God knows, but let them not be enemies of 
our own kind. Let the human battle against 
that which is inhuman, and upon that war- 
fare waged not to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save men’s lives, and upon them the high 
places of heaven will forever rest, and we 
shall see, as the result of that warfare, the 
kingdom wherein men do not fight,—the new 
internationalism come in with great power 
and glory! 


‘Reflections on Shipboard. 
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{We take from the London Christian World 
extracts from one of the last articles written 
by the late Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.P., 
the Congregational minister of London, 
well known to many American friends. He 
was described in the English Who’s Who 
as an “impenitent Radical, and advocate 
of Modern Puritanism.’’] 


I come to realize that much of the patience 
and courage that won the miraculous tri- 
umphs oi early Christianity were due to the 
fact that the disciples were seafaring) men, 
and had grown tough and agile in their war 
against wind and wave. Personally, I felt 
on Sunday that, for any man who had sailed 
a ship through a tempest, it must have 
been comparatively easy to face Nero. 
Then again one’s thoughts go back to the 
hero mariners who crossed this inhospitable 
ocean—Columbus and the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The ship I am now on is a small liner, as 
modern Atlantic liners go, but she is a very 
monster leviathan in comparison with the 
Mayflower, which, nevertheless, carried a 
hundred souls across these waters. On one 
bitter day of head-winds we struggled to the 
side of the ship to gaze at a small sailing- 
vessel, with a single sail up, beating her way 
westward, and fighting her unequal battle 


with desperate pluck. She flew no signals 


of distress. Probably she did not concern 
herself much with our more triumphant 
progress, ‘“‘The liner, she’s a lady”; but 
‘this was one of the little “‘cargo-boats,” 
with men on board whose daily contact 
with danger had driven from their minds 
even the thought that in their hardships 
and perils there lay anything heroic. They 
were not defying the Atlantic weather to 
establish “freedom to worship God.” Their 
sail was not filled by the breath of any 


_ higher inspiration than that of doing their 


duty and earning meagre money to keep 
poverty from the door of the cottage where 
wife and children dwell. Now and then a 
and some scattered spars tell a passing 
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vessel that one of these cargo-schooners has 
foundered in mid-ocean; and somewhere 
in England or America a widow and her 
orphan children hear the news, and know 
that no such outburst of public generosity 
as made life possible for the relatives of the 
seamen of the Titanic will lift or even lighten 
the burden they must bear. 

This was borne in upon us even more 
poignantly on the Wednesday when we 
ran into a real Atlantic gale, and for four 
and twenty hours were reduced to our 
lowest terms. I remember lying through 
the dark hours wondering, if a photographer 
could photograph us, what portion of our 
anatomy was uppermost. I had the feeling 
that most of the night I lay uncomfortably 
on the ceiling, and was then flung uncere- 
moniously to the floor. Of course, I cannot 
prove this, or swear to it in a court of law. 
But were ever miserable hours so inter- 
minable? Yet all the while the tramp 
of sailors’ feet, and their occasional shouts, 
reached one; and it saved one from utter 
self-pity to reflect that men one did not 
know, and on whom one had no sort of 
claim, were fighting for our lives and safety, 
and enduring the wrath of the storm that 
they might stand between us and danger. 

Another meditation of the night concerned 
the unseen heroes of the engine-room. One 
has the idea that they are a silent or laconic 
race, and that they do not much relish talk 
about heroism. They are a supremely prac- 
tical tribe. They are in this fight against 
wind and sea like a securely entrenched 
force pouring deadly shot against the foe. 
It matters not to them whether it is night 
or day, and whether the ship be pitching or 
rolling, and whether the sea be smooth or 
rough. ‘Their business is to hurl our ship’s 
bulk of twelve thousand tons, with all its 
living freight, against the utmost power 
of sky and ocean, the leagued battalions of 
air and sea. Grimly they stick to their 
post. It must have gone to their hearts 
when they had orders from the bridge to re- 
duce speed; but the giant rollers were 
breaking over us and pouring countless tons 
of water on our decks, and we had no alter- 
native but to go slow. But as soon as the 
risk could be taken, McAndrew was singing 
his pean again, or making his engines sing 
it. And verily, verily they did blaze a track 
through the storm, and pursue the same un- 
hasting, unresting course in smoother waters. 

The sea is no place for statesmen. ‘There 
can be no smooth compromises here. The 
policy of the sea, and the only policy, is that 
of banging through, for we are at war with 
uncompromising elements, and they will 
drive us under if we do not ride over them 
in triumph. We have set ourselves to assert 
man’s mastery over these elements,—to sub- 
due them, and have dominion over them, 
according to our declared destiny in the 
Book of Genesis. We must therefore fight 
it out and win through. A little more of 
the sea policy would perhaps not be amiss 
where statesmen have to assert themselves 
against the turbulence of human passions, 
and the bitter winds of prejudice, for the 
lesson of the sea is as to the merit of firm 
and resolute government according to a 
righteous will, and to make a desired and 
desirable haven. Your readers will make 
what application of this bit of philosophiz- 
ing they like, but there is no encourage- 
ment of compromise here. 
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On Thursday the storm did begin to abate, 
and we were in calm seas, with the terrors of 
fog substituted for those of tempest. This, 
IT am told, is Newfoundland’s fault. Some 
people talk learnedly about that most mys- 
terious of all natural phenomena—the Gulf 
Stream. Even the captain gives up the 
Gulf Stream. He admits it; but he does 
not find any adequate explanation of it. 
The Gulf Stream is credited with many 
virtues. It has even had to bear the re- 
sponsibility for the English climate,—a re- 
sponsibility that would have long ago killed 
any less persistent and cheerful creation. 
But, as we all know, those people who are 
most intent on good works do at times 
affect the world chillingly. The Gulf Stream 
in its well-meant effort to warm everybody 
up, does, in its contact with the less genial 
society of the Atlantic proper, produce walls 
of mist and fog. This is to be regretted, 
and should not be remembered against it as 
permanently discrediting its character. But 
all the same, it means that this energetic 
element, bent on ameliorating life where- 
ever its influence carries, produces as a sub- 
ordinate effect trouble for seamen, and hours 
of melancholy sounding of hooters across 
its track. Thus let the reader moralize 
that our best-intentioned efforts are prone 
to produce some evil with the good. This, 
doubtless, is to save us from the vanity of 
self-righteousness, 


Baroness Von Suttner. 


The death of Baroness Bertha von Suttner 
removes one of the most striking figures from 
the world of politics and reform in Europe. 
Her life was a remarkable instance of how 
much one woman can do in the world when 
possessed of an ideal and a passionate devo- 
tion to it. To be sure, she possessed genius 
to some extent, but after all it was by the 
tireless pursuit of a certain end that she did 
her work and achieved her greatness. ‘There 
are a thousand women in Europe who could 
do what she did, were they simply conse- 
crated. 

Her life was full of romance. Her Memoirs, 
recently published in two large volumes, are 
much stranger than fiction, and much fuller 
of dramatic event than the average novel. 
In her girlhood she lived in almost every 
country in Europe, and studied for the ope- 
ratic stage both in Germany and in France. 
She had a voice of great promise, and would 
probably have become a distinguished singer 
were it not that just at the beginning of her 
career she fell in love with two things,—a man 
and an ideal. Her courtship and marriage, 
as told in her Memoirs, were exciting events. 
She was governess in the beautiful home of 
one of the Austrian nobles. The son of the 
noble and the heir of the estate knew a good 
woman when he saw her, and did not wait for 
his family to do his courting for him, as is the 
custom in those countries, but took it into his 
owu hands and promptly proceeded to engage 
himself to Fraulein Von Suttner, The family 
would not consent to the marriage, so the 
young man threw up home, title, estate, and 
future prospects, and eloped with this young 
governess. For many years they were very 
poor but very happy. 

They eloped as far as they could get, and 
for the next nine years we find them living in 
the Caucasus, where “‘My Own,’”’ as she 
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always calls her husband in the book, acted 
as agent in the construction of buildings on 
the estate of Prince Achille Murat. These 
nine years were a perpetual honeymoon, and 
read like a chapter from a love-story. But 
at last the reconciliation with the family 
came. They returned to the husband’s home 
and were cordially welcomed, and in time she 
became ‘‘Baroness’’ Von Suttner. 

Immediately after her return to the old 
home at Harmannsdorf she began her literary 
activities, and soon published the two books 
“The Romance of an Author” and ‘‘The 
Age of Machinery.” Meantime her acquain- 
tance with Alfred Nobel had begun, and they 
carried on a correspondence which lasted till 
the time of his death. Also at this time 
she began to grow interested in the move- 
ment for international peace. Her interest 
took its rise from several sources. First of 
all, her immediate experience of the effect 
of wars. She saw the flower of Austria’s 
youth brought home either dead or mutilated; 
she saw the suffering of wives, mothers, and 
little children; she saw that, as a general 
thing, these wars all arose out of petty dis- 
putes, and that very rarely any great prin- 
ciple was at stake, Another thing that 
aroused her indignation against militarism 
was the fact that, in all the conversation 
which she heard in court circles, war was 
treated simply as a great game. The officers 
spoke of it in the most heartless way, and 
considered the peasantry of Austria as noth- 
ing but pawns and machines to be used for 
their winning of the game. She also saw 
how war continually destroyed all the civil- 
ization that years had gained, so that the 
world was simply going around in a circle. 
It built up a beautiful structure of mind, 
soul, and material things during the years 
of peace, and then proceeded to knock it all 
down again. There then began to come to 
her a vision of a new order for the nation. 
It was simply the already old order in which 
individuals lived. Individuals no longer went 
to war over their disputes; they settled 
them by judicial methods. There was no 
reason why nations should not do the same. 
In her mind she conceived the idea of a court 
for nations similar to that which existed 
for men. 

At this time she learned that there existed 
in London a society devoted to this very end, 
the International Peace and Arbitration 
Association. She began to wonder how she 
could give most help to the cause, and a 
novel took shape in her mind. It was the 
history of a young woman whose sad fate 
was closely involved with the wars being 
fought in her own day. The result was 
“Die Waffen Nieder”’ or, as it is called in 
the English translation, ‘““Lay down your 
Arms!” It is hard to believe that in 1890 
it was almost impossible to find a publisher 
in Austria who dared print a book having 
anything to do with the peace movement. 
Finally a publisher was found, and he never 
regretted his venture, for the novel soon 
leaped into a circulation of hundreds of 
thousands and has since been translated into 
all civilized languages. One of the most re- 
markable results of the novel was that it 
converted many statesmen who had been 
sceptical of the whole movement. The most 
interesting letter of all, perhaps, was the one 
which she received from Alfred Nobel. 

She was now among the leaders in the 
peace movement, and all the rest of her life 
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was devoted to assisting the different coun- 
tries of Europe to organize the peace societies, 
in helping to create the different branches 
of the Interparliamentary Union, in further- 
ing the Hague Conferences, and in organizing 
international congresses yearly in the various 
states of Europe. 

My own acquaintance with the baroness 
began in Munich ten years ago. One even- 
ing I sat beside her in one of the German 
homes at tea. It was interesting to hear her 
converse with the different guests, each in 
his own tongue. She could speak German, 
English, French, and Italian, each with equal 
lease and fluency (nothing unusual in an 
| educated man or womanin Germany). ‘There 
were several distinguished men at the table, 
but all were glad to listen to her. She told 
‘us about her early experiences with the 
peace movement in Austria. It was the 
/same old story, many ready to believe and 
‘act after some one else had acted before them. 
The great trouble was to get five prominent 
Austrians to join the peace society. After 
| that it was easy to get fifty. 

The next time I met Baroness Von Suttner 
was at the Peace Congress in London in 1898. 
Curiously enough, the funeral of Sir William 
Randall Cremer was held on the very day 
on which the Peace Congress opened. He 
had been one of the most ardent workers 
in the peace movement, and was really the 
founder of the Interparliamentary Union. 
Almost every one who had come to the Con- 
gress from the various countries of Europe 
was his friend, so that at his funeral in 
Whitefield Chapel two or three hundred 
men from all parts of the world, who could 
not otherwise have come, were there to do 
him reverence. 
the speakers at the opening session of the 
peace conference in Caxton Hall, and, when 
‘I had finished, the baroness was one of the 
first to greet me. We sat down and talked 
about Cremer. His story had as much 
‘romance in it as did hers, but he had come 
‘up out of the working-classes, while she had 
| moved in the highest social circles from her 
birth; but they were the warmest of friends, 
land had worked together for many years. 
| There are no friendships like those which 
are born out of common service for a great 
‘cause. One of the things the baroness 
emphasized several times was that she sup- 
posed her time to go would come soon, but 
that she was glad that both she and Cremer 
had lived to see the Hague Conferences, for 
which both of them had worked all their 
lives, and which marked the beginning of a 
new world-order. I heard only the other 
day how happy she was over the mediation 
at Niagara Falls. It was one of those great 
fruits which the Hague Conferences are 
yearly producing. 

Two years ago Baroness Von Suttner 
came to this country and lectured in many 
cities, going as far west as the Pacific Coast. 
It was a triumphal procession. She was 
greeted by great crowds wherever she went. 
Although seventy years of age, she seemed 
as vigorous as ever. I met her several times 
in New York. In one of these last conver- 
sations she said to me: ‘‘ After all, how much 
finer type of men John Bright and Richard 
Cobden were than either Bismarck or von 
Moltke. The first two loved the people: 
the other two loved empire, and cared noth- 
ing for the people.’’—Frederick Lynch, in 
Christian Work. 


I happened to be one of} 
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From the Isles of Shoals. 


With seven hundred members enrolled, the 
meetings of this year may well be called 
gratifying. Both hotels are filled with 
guests, and many improvements to the prop- 
erty, including electric lights at the Oceanic 
and a rejuvenating touch to the chapel, make i 
those enchanted islands more delightful than r 
ever. There is the same friendliness, the é 
cordial welcome to friends and strangers as 
they arrive, and the programme of meetings } 
has included-many speakers whose message { 
hasbeen on a high spiritual plane. The 
social features have been numerous, and an 
unusual number of young people have made 
metry in ways which meant happy hours for 
themselves and entertainment for their 
elders. 

The central figure at all these gatherings 
is Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, honorary presi- 
dent of the association, who views with 
quiet satisfaction the growth of this lay- 
men’s movement, started eighteen years ago. 
| When Rey. William I. Lawrance arrived at 
'the Oceanic on Friday evening, all the friends 
‘lined up at the head of the piazza steps and 
'gave him such a hearty greeting as almost 
'to embarrass that good man, who was walk- 
ing leisurely up from the Juliette, with Mrs. 
| Lawrance, blissfully unconscious of what was 
| being concocted in the way of a reception. 
| William H. Sayward, one of the vice-presi- 
|dents, left a gap when he departed. ‘There 
lis no more enthusiastic lover of the Shoals 
| than he, and his spirit shows itself in number- 

‘less ways of hospitality and cheer. More 
‘than this, Mr. Sayward is an entertainer of 
|remarkable versatility. Jf 
So diversified is the programme for this 
season that it is far from easy to choose from 
|}among the good things offered. 

| It isa well-balanced programme with no 
‘apparent effort to emphasize any one feat- 
}ure, and yet the candle-light service, simple 
las it is, is the time which almost no one will 
lmiss. To the little stone chapel hundreds 
'wend their way and, in absolute silence ex- 
cept for words from the printed page, gain in 
repose and spiritual strength as from a time 
of real consecration. The sound of the waves 
dashing against the rocks, the starlit sky, 
seeming so near, the feeling of a closeness to 
nature and the nearness of kindred spirits,—- 
all combine to make these brief meetings 
very wonderful in their influence. - 

Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D., Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, Rev. M. F. Ham, Rey. f 
Henry T. Secrist, Rev. Edward B. Maglath- 
lin, and Rev. Alva R. Scott have conducted y 
this week’s morning service of prayer. Rey. 
A. M. Rihbany, on Saturday, chose the nine- 
teenth Psalm for an illuminating talk on this 
poem written by a peasant poet in a far-away 
time with such sublimity of thought that it 
is regarded as one of the noblest bits of litera- 
ture known to humanity. i 

Mr. Rihbany’s address on “Wise Men 
from the East and Wise Men from the West” 
brought out the differences between the Ori- 
ental and the Occidental characteristics, the 
former passive, mystical, and submissive; the 
latter aggressive, fearless, conquering. The 
dominant word in the vocabulary of the 
modern business man, said Mr. Rihbany, is 
“Business.” He has very little time for his 
home, his friends, his church; very little time 
to enter into the mystic shadows of spiritual 
contemplation, detach himself from his ma- 
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terial interests, and put himself in tune with 
the Infinite. 

“May we not hope,” said Mr. Rihbany, 
“that, through the sifting and overturning 
of nations which goes on to-day, through 
the vast readjustments of human relations, 
the Occidental and Oriental minds will 
form a higher unity by which the Oriental 
might learn from his Occidental brother 
to be more aggressive, a greater lover of 
freedom and law, and a champion of human 
and not merely clannish rights; the Oc- 
cidental learn from his Oriental brother to 
seek through spiritual contemplation greater 
inward peace, to acquire the feeling of the 
immediacy of the living God; and thus of 
the twain a new type of man might appear 
on the earth that shall be conqueror and pos- 
sessor of both the inner and outer worlds.” 

The address was punctuated with anec- 
dotes and incidents which were very amusing. 

Among the morning addresses of the early 
week, that of Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Montreal brought out much favorable com- 
ment. His subject was Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose message of peace and good will to the 
world was shown in the scholarly paper, and 
numerous quotations from “‘ Gitanjali,’’ which 
won the Nobel prize, “Sadhana” (‘‘The 
Realization of Life”), and other collected 
writings of the Bengali poet. 

On the day in charge of the Department 
of Foreign Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D., took for his subject the motive, 
message, and methods of missions, and the 
problems which now confront them as the 
result of great changes in religious opinion 
in Christian and non-Christian communities. 
The address brought out the idea that pres- 
ent-day requirements call for a transforma- 
tion of missionary work. 

The old-time attitude of contempt and 
hostility toward the other religions of the 
world must now be exchanged for a cor- 
dial recognition of their equal right, their 
many excellences, and eminent services to 
mankind. They must be studied in a sci- 
entific and critical, but also in an appre- 
ciative and sympathetic manner. The non- 
Christian peoples themselves, their racial and 
temperamental characteristics, their physi- 
cal environment, ethical standards, social 
and domestic institutions, will need to be 
taken more into account. When this is 
done in a large and kindly way, we shall dis- 
cover the impossibility of imposing a West- 
ern system of doctrine and worship upon an 
Eastern mind, upon individuals or nations 
without any regard to their religious and 

* psychological history. 

Dr. Wendte spoke of the growth of Islam- 
ism, and the main reason for its success, 
which is that it practically overcomes the 
conflict of races. ‘‘This does not, of course, 
justify the belief that Mahometanism is a 
better belief than Christianity, or that it is 
‘destined ultimately to control the African 
and Oriental world,’ he said. ‘‘The ques- 
tion may fairly be asked, however, whether 
it is not a distinct improvement on existing 
religious, moral, and social conditions among 
the negro races, replacing their animistic, 
polytheistic worship and low morality with 
a higher system of faith and ethics. This 
opens a field for speculation and controversy 
which we may not enter here. But one thing 
is certain: that the growth of Islam should 

bring the Christian missionary world to a 
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realization of its own defects in the presenta- 
tion of the religion of Jesus, teach it to sim- 
plify its doctrine, solidify its forces, improve 
its methods, and become a worthier repre- 
sentative of Christ’s cause on earth. It is 
evident that, if Christian missions are to 
succeed in commending the religion and 
ethics of Jesus to the Oriental mind, they 
must themselves undergo a change of heart 
and adopt a more rational policy. The sects 
must sink their petty differences and rival 
ambitions. Unity must precede universality. 

“A true and spiritual Christianity should 
seek to permeate, not to supplant, the great 
non-Christian religions of the world, to be 
not their arrogant rival, but their loving 
friend and helper. It should seek to de- 
velop in its own and other religions the uni- 
versal and permanent elements of truth, 
character, love, and service which are con- 
tained in them.” 

The lecturer closed by showing that this 
is attempted at least in the three liberal 
Christian missions in Japan,—the Unitarian, 
Universalist, and Liberal German,—whose 
resources and results may be humble, but 
whose aims and methods are in line with 
modern science, culture, and civilization, 
with wumniversal religion and ethics, and 
world brotherhood. 

Rey. William E. Barton, D.D., a visitor to 
the Shoals during the first year of these 
meetings, and Rev. Rolfe Cobleigh, assistant 
editor of The Congregationalist, each spoke 
briefly on the outlook in the missionary 
field from the standpoint of their own de- 
nomination. Dr. Barton also conducted a 
candle-light service during his stay. 

Rev. J. TIT. Sunderland, D.D., described 
some of the experiences in the Orient during 
his recent trip as a Billings lecturer, and 
spoke of the eager interest among the peoples 
of Japan, China, Ceylon, and India to hear 
more of the liberal faith. He referred to 
the parliament of religions held in Chicago 
twenty-one years ago, where, for the first 
time in their lives, thousands heard the 
mighty call of world-wide brotherhood. The 
six international congresses, in as many cities, 
were referred to as a result of the effort to 
carry out the suggestion of that notable 
gathering, and Dr. Sunderland outlined the 
plan for the one next year. A party will go 
from New York to London, and from there, 
joined by others of like spirit, will go to 
Budapest for a brief congress, then to Tur- 
key, Palestine, and Egypt, where, if political 
conditions permit, it is intended to hold con- 
gresses in Constantinople, Jerusalem, and 
Cairo. In December the pilgrims will pro- 
ceed to India, Ceylon, China, and Japan, 
where preparations are well under way by 
the people themselves for the most impor- 
tant meetings of the series. 

The speaker said that this congress in 
the Orient hopes to promote closer acquain- 
tance between the religions of the world. 
This will remove much of the jealousy and 
antagonism, and create a feeling of friend- 
liness and confidence. The congress, like 
the others, will stand for the universal ele- 
ments in all religions, and put the supreme 
emphasis on these in all that is said and done. 
Then, men of seemingly different creeds will 
see haw much they have in common. 

But most important of all will be the en- 
deavor to create in all a conviction that they 
have a great work to do together for the 
moral uplift of the world. Religion ought 
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to be the world’s greatest power for the 
moral regeneration of men and society. It 
would be, if all religious faiths would sub- 
ordinate the local, the peculiar, the relatively 
unimportant elements which separate them, 
and place their emphasis upon the great 
moral and spiritual elements which they 
possess in common and in which their real 
life consists. If all the great religions of 
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was at Leominster, 


WILLIAM R. WARNER. 


William R. Warner, a lifelong Unitarian, and one of the 
most prominent business men of Fall River, passed away 
in that city on July 15, aged seventy-two years. Mr. War- 
ner was born in Walpole, N.H., but his early years were 
passed in Westboro, Mass. He was educated in the schools 
of Westboro and in Philadelphia, Pa, Upon the outbreak 
of the Civil War the deceased enlisted in the Union army, 
in the Thirteenth Mass. Regiment, and saw much of hard 
fighting, culminating in the battle of Gettysburg. He rose 
to the rank of first lieutenant. He remained to the close 
of his useful and busy life deeply interested in the history 
of the Civil War, frequently visiting the battle-fields. He 
was an active member of the Grand Army and Loyal Legion. 

Since 1874 Mr. Warner has lived in Fall River, and un- 
til a few years ago was the manager of the interests of the 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Company in that city. He was 
active in many matters of good citizenship: had held 
numerous and responsible directorships and public trusts. 
His warm sympathies quickly responded to calls for help- 
fulness. An ardent lover of books, he had gathered prob- 
ably the finest private library in Fall River. An active and 
generous member of the Fall River Unitarian Society, he 
will be greatly missed by the other members of that or- 
ganization. His funeral was held at his beautiful residence, 
on Friday, July 17, his pastor, Rev. John B. W. Day, 
officiating; and his body was taken to Westboro and laid 
in the family lot beside his parents. 

The deceased leaves a widow, whose maiden name was 
Ellen Henry, of Westboro, and two sons, Charles H. War- 
ner of Fall River and George H. Warner of New York City. 

Mr. Warner was a fine type of the citizen-soldier, the 
honorable and successful business man, the warm-hearted 
friend. He had travelled extensively in this country and 
in Europe. In addition to his immediate family he leaves 
a sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Wamer Prickitt of Farmingdale, 
N.J., whose husband, Capt. William A. Prickitt, has lately 
completed a term of eight years as U.S. Consul-General 
at Auckland, New Zealand, 
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mankind would do this, would overlook their 
minor differences, rise above their enmities, 
and unite their efforts for the one supreme 
end of curing the world’s evils and lifting the 
nations up to righteousness, justice, brother- 
hood, and peace, nothing could withstand 
them. Wars would cease; crime would well- 
nigh disappear; prisons would become mainly 
things of the past; the dark streams of 
suffering and sorrow which now flow over 
all lands would for the most part be dried 
up, and the earth would become a very real 
heaven. 

Frederick May Eliot, assistant to Dr. 
Crothers in the First Parish Church, Cam- 
bridge, delivered the morning address on the 
day devoted to the interests of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. His topic was 
“The Duties of Young People in a Free 
Church.” Mr. Eliot contended that young 
people are not very different from old people, 
and their interests are, or ought to be, very 
much the same. There is a mistake, he 
declared, in the assumption that only the 
older people have the true interests of the 
church at heart. The interest which every 
one should have in going to church is that 
of worship, with all that worship implies,— 
nothing else. This is what the church stands 
for; this is its sole purpose, its only end. 
Worship is natural for young people, but 
they are far keener than their elders in de- 
tecting a false note of cant and sentimen- 
tality. A service of sincere, frank, unpre- 
tentious worship, a religion that is virile, 
strong, commanding, heroic, will attract 
young people inevitably. 

“T hope I may not be misunderstood,”’ said 
Mr. Eliot, ‘“‘for I do not wish to seem un- 
gracious in my criticism—a very youthful 
criticism, you must remember; but what I 
want to suggest is that the lack of interest 
which many of our young people display 
toward church services may possibly be 
due less to their indifference and wayward- 
ness than to some lack in the service itself. 
The church has no body of critics who are 
keener to see through shams and makeshifts 
or detect inefficiency and disheartened de- 
cay than its own young people. One measure 
of the efficiency and vitality of the church 
is its confidence in its young people and its 
willingness to help them. The young people 
need the encouragement of the church, its 
moral and its financial support, and, unless 
the church is generous in granting these, it 
cannot expect to receive their approval or 
their loyalty.” 

Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard’s presentation 
of “‘ Education for Home-making”’ gave added 
emphasis to her statement that the making 
of a home is a profession, not merely a group 
of trades, and not merely a business, although 
it has an important economic function. It 
is a profession with a well-defined social and 
educational aim. More than that, it is the 
most important of all professions in which 
men and women must co-operate intelligently 
not only for the individual home, but for the 
preservation and elevation of home standards 
in the whole country. How can we trust 
these homes to the guess-work of our boys 
and girls? 

The educational lack is recognized, but 
only slowly supplied. Society is so busy 
curing ills that it seems to have neither time 
nor money for prevention. Cooking and 
sewing are only laboratory work in the sub- 
jects of food and clothing, and as such are 
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not dangerous to academic standards, while 
food and clothing themselves are only parts 
of a larger whole. Mrs. Stannard outlined 
the work of the Garland School, which aims 
at the development of initiative and a sense 
of responsibility, and in this lies the means to 
a larger purpose,—the education of its own 
and other communities to demand and to 
provide training for the profession of home- 
making. 

There was much of interest and thoughtful- 
ness in the address by Rev. A. R. Scott on 
“The Moral Purpose of Goethe’s ‘Faust,’”’ 
which, the speaker said, ranks with the Iliad, 
the book of Job, and Hamlet, the four 
greatest productions in all literature. The 
entire story was outlined, and special attention 
given to Margaret, the victim of combined 
forces of evil. With Faust the problem 
is different. He was always conscious that 
he was in some sense in the image of God. 
Mr. Scott considered several theories regard- 
ing an undesirable past, and said, ‘‘We look 
to the lessening of evil in the world through 
methods of recovery and reclamation, but 


never through that education which avoids 


failure and tragedy.”’ 

Richard Watson Gilder was considered as 
a “‘citizen poet’’ at an evening lecture by 
Rev. Frank §. C. Wicks, and Philip W. 
Ayres gave an illustrated lecture on the pres- 
ervation of New Hampshire forests. Miss 
Anna M. Bancroft, president of the Alliance, 
presided at a meeting which attracted a large 
number of members on Tuesday afternoon. 
Mrs. William B. Nichols of Quincy told of 
Cheerful Letter work; Mrs. Wendte, of 
Rev. G. Conté and his Society of Free Be- 
lievers in Italy; Miss Harriet Spalding of 
Dallas, what is being done there to spread 
the gospel of the liberal faith; and Rev. J. C. 
Duncan of Houston spoke hopefully of what 
that section affords in the way of opportunity. 
Mrs. Donald Mitchell of Pittsburgh was an- 
other speaker who rejoiced in difficulties 
as well as sticcesses. Mrs. Abby A. Peter- 
son and Rev. Lyman Ward outlined the work 
in the South, and Miss Elizabeth Marquand 
made suggestions for the Alliance to raise 
some money next season at the Shoals. 
Miss Mary Howland and Mrs. C. S. Fisk 
arranged the meeting. Mrs. Peterson held 
a piazza meeting another afternoon, at which 
pictures of her dear people in the South were 
shown, and much of their handicraft, includ- 
ing bead chains, which met with a ready sale. 

There was a wonderfully impressive sun- 
rise service, attended by about sixty. It was 
a perfect morning, and Rev. John H. Wil- 
son, who led the service, chose Scriptural 
songs and hymns which made the occasion 
very impressive. ‘That night a different 
scene was enacted. There was an exceed- 
ingly fine concert by the singers who have 
done so much toward the entertainment of 
guests, and the usual candle-light service. 
Visitors from the Appledore started for the 
steamer Juliette, when, behold! a dense fog 
had crept over the island. Nothing remained 
for Mr. Harrington and Mr. Wetherell to do 
but invite these 125 friends to stay for the 
night, which they did. Mr. Wetherell feels 
that his reputation for truth and veracity 
will be doubted hereafter, as he had avowed 
that very afternoon that he could not find 
a place for another soul beneath the roof; 
but the Oceanic proved elastic, and almost 
every one found a place, if not a bed, to sleep. 
There was an exciting time changing rooms, 
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borrowing blankets and pillows, setting up 
cots in corridors and bath-rooms, and getting 
clergymen who had given up their rooms 
comfortably fixed on billiard tables. Not 
a word of complaint was heard, and the whole 
affair seemed like a party rather than an 
awkward predicament. Hot coffee, crackers, 
and fruit were served at midnight, and toward 
morning the house was still. Later in the 


week the Appledore guests showed their | 


appreciation by sending over their thanks 
in the form of verses, which were heartily 
applauded. — 

The piano recitals by Mrs. Anna Diller 
Starbuck have proved very delightful. A 
philosopher and poet as well as a musician 
of great versatility, Mrs. Starbuck plays as 
one who feels the harmony of music, the 
emotions of the human heart and of Nature. 
Her interpretation of Beethoven numbers, 
also a concert-lecture on Russian music, and 
another evening with a programme made 
up of German composers, showed that much 
of her success as a performer is born out of 
the depths of a rare personality. sS. M. B. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Young People’s Dan at 'the’ Shoals. 


Never was there a more beautiful sunrise 
to a more glorious Young People’s Day at the 
Shoals Summer Meetings. 

Rev. John H. Wilson of Wilton, N.H., 
conducted the service, and seldom has the 
simple service, with its accompanying hymn, 
sunk deeper into the soul than when entered 
into at that early morning hour as some fifty- 
four people joined together in this service of 
worship. 

Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Meadville, Pa., 
led the morning service in the stone meeting- 
house, taking for his lesson those eloquent 
words beginning “‘Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven,” then passing on to 
consider the characteristics that mark the 
religion of young people. Mr. Secrist laid 
special emphasis on these three points: their 
venturesomeness, their activity, and their 
spirit of abandon. 

At eleven o’clock the general forenoon ses- 
sion was presided over by a former director, 
Rev. John H. Wilson, who introduced as the 
speaker of the occasion Mr. Frederick M. 
Eliot of Cambridge, one of the vice-presidents, 
and at present assistant to the minister of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mr. Eliot’s subject 
being “‘The Duties of Young People in a Free” 
Church.” He was listened to with deep 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants — 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care, 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PRESENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SecrETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 4 

Treasurer, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M, LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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interest by an audience that about taxed the 
seating capacity of the hall. 

In the beginning Mr. Eliot made clear that 
any service of sincere, frank, unpretentious 
worship will attract young people, defining a 
free church as one made up of men and women 
who voluntarily unite for the worship of God, 
drawn together by no dominating impulse, 
but uniting freely, being of one mind and 
spirit, maintaining the aim of such to be to 
teach its members to think for themselves, 
and then to join that church which best satis- 
fied their ideals. 

He then proceeded to elaborate the duties 
of the church toward its young men and 
young women, as well as the function of a 
young people’s society, which he deemed 
should be educational in its nature. 

In closing, he declared his purpose had been 
to raise a question and to make the question 
so compelling that others would set to work 
to answer it. 

An interesting discussion followed, and 
much illumination thereby was thrown upon 
our young people’s work, all of which cannot 
help bearing fruit for the future welfare of 
our organization. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Rev. Abbot Peterson, associ- 
ate minister of the First Parish, Brookline, 
will preach Sunday, July 26, at 11 A.M. 


At King’s Chapel, corner Tremont and 
School Streets, Boston, the preacher on Sun- 
day, July 26, at 10.30 AmM., will be Rev. 
Charles Edwards Park of the First Church 
in Boston. The church is open daily from 
9 to 12 AM. 


Rey. Daniel Moses Welch of Harvard 
Divinity School, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. Certificate granted July 9, 
1914. Committee, Louis C. Cornish, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


Rey. Francis Treadway Clayton of the 
Presbyterian ministry, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. Certificate granted July 9, 
1914. Committee, Louis C. Cornish, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


Churches. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO.—First Congregational 
Church, Rey. George A. Thayer: Rev. John 
H. Wilson of Wilton, N.H., has accepted the 
invitation of the people to become an asso- 
ciate minister with Mr. Thayer, his services 
to begin at the opening of the church after 
the summer vacation, in the latter part of 
September.” 


DicutTon, Mass.—Pedobaptist Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Judson A. Rich, pastor 
emeritus; Rev. Stephen G. Palmer: The 
various departments of the church reported 
a successful year, at the annual society busi- 
ness meeting recently held. Reports from 
all the departments were read, and officers 
were elected for the ensuing year. In the 
trustees’ report of the financial condition of 
the church and society, which was read by 
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the clerk, Dwight F. Lane, an increased bal- 
ance of funds in the treasury was shown. 
Mrs. Winnie L. Pierce reported for the La- 
dies’ Industrial Society, showing that society’s 
activity for the past year, and Mrs. Emma 
Horton gave the treasurer’s statement, show- 
ing all bills paid, with a balance on hand. 
The meetings and work of the branch Alli- 
atice were given by Miss Josephine Thaxter, 
who told of the subjects discussed during the 
year, and also read the treasurer’s account, 
showing no indebtedness, and money in the 
treasury. Fred W. Talbot, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, spoke of the school’s 
very successful year, mentioning the enter- 
tainments given, also the impressive exercise 
given on Children’s Day (the last Sunday in 
June), and a remarkable regularity of attend- 
ance, with the highest average of any recent 
year. ‘The treasurer’s account stated a neat 
sum on hand, with all accounts settled. In 
the minister’s annual report it was shown 
that the past year had maintained the highest 
average attendance at the regular Sunday 
services of any year during his pastorate of 
nearly four years. "The annual meeting as a 
whole showed gratifying conditions of the 
society. A sum of money was appropriated 
by vote of the trustees, for the purpose of 
refurnishing the room formerly used as a 
library, in Memorial Hall, for a ladies’ parlor. 
The services of the church will be discontin- 
ued, for the summer vacation, after July 12, 
until the second Sunday in September. 


Personals. 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes will preach at 
the Unitarian church, Kennebunk, Me., next 
Sunday, at 10.30. On July 5 Mr. Holmes 
preached at the opening of the summer ser- 
vices at Kennebunk Beach. These services 
have been a feature of the life at this beach 
for more than twenty-five years. The 
average attendance .at these services last 
summer was 160. ‘The preaching is done by 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, and 
Unitarian ministers, most of whom are sum- 
mer residents there. 


Rere and Chere. 


Plans completely to restock all trout 
streams and lakes throughout the national 
forests of Colorado, Wyoming, and South 
Dakota within a period of nine years are 
well under way, the shipments of fry to be 
directed to railroad stations nearest the 
waters to be stocked so that as many streams 
as possible may be supplied from a central 
point. The planting will be performed by 
forest officers, who will keep close check on 
the results of the work. 


Convincing proof that tuberculosis sana- 
toria or hospitals are not a menace to the 
health nor a detriment to the property of 
those living near such institutions is given in 
a pamphlet just issued by The National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. In an extended study of the 
subject the Association has not been able to 
find a single instance where a tuberculosis 
sanatorium has had an injurious effect on 
the health of any one living near it, nor where 
it has had any lasting effect upon property 
values, nor does residence in the neighbor- 
hood of a sanatorium constitute an adverse 
factor in life insurance, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
ros South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 
‘The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 


G. Wilson. 


_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M, Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Upiees churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secreiary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
a Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
icy aon Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 

ass. 

Vice-Presidents:; Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should he addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, II. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics. 


First Visitor (at realistic wax-figure show): 
“Are you “wax?” Second Visitor: “No. 
Are you?’”’—New York Weekly. 


Mr. Crisscross: ‘‘Pass me the butter, 
please.” Miss Featherbone: ‘‘ With all my 
heart.” Mr. Crisscross: “Only the butter, 
please.” —Puck. 


“My youngest son,” said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘can write with his left hand just as 
well as with his right. In fact, all my chil- 
dren are more or less amphibious.” 


Mr. Grumpps: ‘‘ What idiotic things they 
do print on the women’s page of this news- 
paper!’’ Mrs. Grumpps: ‘Yes, I wish they 
would discharge the fellow, and put a woman 
in charge of it.”—New York Weekly. 


“Let me see,” said the editor to a new 
acquisition, a graduate of the College of 
Journalism. ‘I hardly know what to put 
you at.” “Until you decide,’ replied the 
man, “‘I’ll sit down and write a few leading 
editorials.’’—Life. 


Not Reciprocal. Mrs. Della Créme 
(wearily): ‘I know everything we eat is 
adulterated; but what can we do, Reginald? 
We must trust our grocer.”” Mr. Reginald 
Créme (drearily): ‘Ah, yes, Della! Very 
true! But, if—oh, if—our grocer would 
only trust us!” 


The Christian World says: ‘Here are two 
little-known puns of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
‘The young lady is in evening dress,’ said 
a friend, one evening, referring to a rather 
overdressed damsel. ‘The close of the day, 
my dear sir,’ remarked the witty doctor. 
‘That is Holmes-pun,’ retorted the friend. 
‘I’m worsted,’ rejoined the doctor.” 


Here is an actual leaf from the experience 
of a teacher of civil government in the 
Boston public schools. In ‘a written exam- 
ination, to the question, ‘‘How are the 
Senators elected?’”’ the answer was, ‘“‘ They 
are elected from bath-houses.”” On inquiry 
as to what suggested such an answer, the 
teacher found that in the precinct where the 
pupil lived caucuses were held in a bath- 
house.—Lowell Courier. 


The esteemed Weather Bureau has sprung 
anew one. It is the word ‘‘smog,” and it 
means smoke and fog. The Bureau con- 
siders the new word a great idea. Very well! 
“Smog”’ let it be, but why end there? Let’s 
call a mixture of snow and mud “‘smud,” a 
mixture of snow and hail “‘snail,’”’ and a 
mixture of snow and soot “‘snoot.’”’ Thus 
we might have a weather forecast like this: 
“Snail to-day, turning to snoot to-night; 
to-morrow, smoggy with smud.’—Kokomo 
Tribune. 


Referring to the ‘“‘heresy hunt” started 
after Bishop Colenso,. the Manchester 
Guardian says: “In the beginning of it 
the bishops, wishing to avoid rows, unani- 
mously begged Colenso to resign, and he 
politely declined. Longley was Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the time, and he wrote, 
on behalf of the bishops:— 

“« «My dear Colenso,—With regret, 

We hierarchs in conclave met, 

Beseech you—most disturbing writer— 

To give up your Colonial mitre. 

This course we urge upon you strongly, 

Believe me, yours sincerely, LONGLEY,’ 
“To which Colenso replied :— 

“““My dear Archbishop,—To resign 

This Zulu diocese of mine, 

And own myself a heathen dark, 

Because I’ve doubts of Noah’s Ark, 

And think it right to tell all men so, 

Ts not the course for yours, CoLENSO.’ ” 
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TRAGe wean 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SterHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, -D.D. 


COMPILER OF “*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘“*THE CAROL,” *‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The pcetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this 1s to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . .. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparertly 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


Investment Securities 
|Commercial and Travellers 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 
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17 WALL ST. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


LONDON 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Address as above for circulars. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL | 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 


The Browne & Nichols School — 


Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 


Educational. 


West Newton, Mass. 


i 


MRS CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Is a modern, undogmatic training 
ministry, which seeks to combine 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands 

upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


MEADVILLE, PA. 

(Founded 1844) 
school for the 
accuracy of 


made 


President. 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH, 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuflfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. Johe Mac Duffie (Radcliffe) 


Half between Boston 
Situation joa New York Ne row 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three 
Beautiful grounds. 
+c General and College Cou 

Studies Certificate. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. 

G 
Athletics ‘ manele beakathst 


